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JOHN V. WRIGHT. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

THE portrait from which we dictate the follow- 
ing observations indicates an excellent physical 
constitution, stoutness, heartiness, strength, and 
endurance. He has a predominance of the vital 
temperament, which gives ample sustaining power 
for healthand labor. One signal advantage which 
he enjoys over many other men, is that his body 
generates steam as rapidly as his large brain can 
work it off in mental action; hence, as a lawyer, 
in long-continued cases in court, or as a politician 
on the stump, he does not become fatigued and 
worn down by excessive and continuous labor for 
weeks. He has the orator’s temperament, and is 
qualified by it to give to his words such an earn- 
estness and magnetism that they go home to the 
hearer with more than common influence, and 
seem to mean more than they would if uttered by 
@ cold-blooded, thin, spare man. His head is large 
at the base, showing across the brow a-predomin- 
ance of the perceptive intellect, ability to gather 
and arrange facts, a desire to study and understand 
nature, and ability to pick up general information 
as he goes rapidly through the world. He becomes 
well posted in respect to all that is going on 
around him; hence farmers, mechanics, contract- 





ors, teachers, and mer- 
chants find him well 
versed in whatever in- 
terests themselves, and 
as a lawyer or popular 
orator, would seem to 
touch every body’s case. 
He has very large Lan- 
guage, which makes 
him popular in conver- 
sation, as well as full, 
free, fluent, and copi- 
ous asan orator. Pass- 
ing around to the side- 
head, we find the base 
is also large, showing 
ingenuity, regard for 
property, Combative- 
ness and Destructive- 
ness, which make him 
strong in effort, bold in 
contest, courageous and 
efficient. He is liable, 
with such a develop- 
ment of energy joined 
to his ardent tempera- 
ment, to be rather too 
quick and high-tem- 
pered in his disposition, 
and to repel assaults 
against his character 
and his principles with 
more breadth of invec- 
tive, more severity of 
criticism, and more ar- 
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dor of denunciation 
than is common to popular speakers, and, per- 
haps, more than is for his interest or for the in- 
terest of his subject. He would pass anywhere 
fora man of courage. He is also friendly, socia- 
ble, cordial, full of zeal for his cause, and espe- 
cially for his friends. He attaches persons to 
him wherever he goes, and has a kindly word and 
a familiar shake of the hand for everybody. He 
is not afraid his respectability will be rubbed off 





by coming in contact with common people, hence 
the masses go for him whenever they have a 
chance. He is able, however, by his pride, perse- 
verance, and scope of mind, to commend himself 
to the respect and confidence of men of the higher 
walks of life. His success as a politician before 
the masses, and his power to command votes, de- 
pend chiefly upon the conditions which we have 
named. We repeat them: practical talent, knowl- 
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edge of common things, flaency of speech, unqual- 
ified earnestness and courage, warmth of friend- 
ship, and last, not least, that magnetic power 
which belongs to such a healthy, strong, ardent 
constitutional organization. 

Rising from the organs located around the base 
of the brain, we come to those which give mem- 
ory of history, of places, and also reasoning, re- 
flective, and analytical powers, located in the 
forehead. These are well developed, and give 
clearness and strength of mind. Passing on back 
through the side of the head, we have Mirthful- 
ness and Ideality, which, in this portrait, indicate 
considerable strength and activity, showing rea- 
diness of repartee, an appreciation of the witty 
and amusing, and giving a tendency to be jovial 
and humorous, also a tendency to be eloquent and 
lofty in the flight of his imagination, in his state- 
ments of his feelings and belief. He has a dash- 
ing whole-heartednees, which, to cooler, calmer 
natures, appears extravagant and over-colored. 
He is firm, set, positive, and decided ; is independ- 
ent, ambitious, hopeful, polite among superiors, 
and kind and friendly among bis equals, and often 
condescending to inferiors. He is well organized 
for a popular and useful man. He should guard 
against overtasking his powers. Notwithstanding 
his strength and endurance, he has yet even more 
enthusiasm and ardor, which are calculated to call 
him out, and induce him to overwork. He should 
also be temperate, because he makes blood so rap 
idly that, if he were to over-eat, or indulge freely 
in spirituous liquors, coffee, and the like, there 
would be a liability of undue tendency of blood to 
the brain. Spare, nervous men, like John C. Cal- 
houn, find less temptation in their organic consti- 
tution towards free living than a man of such a 
temperament as this. We might mention sev- 
eral distinguished men, living and dead, who have, 
with such a constitution, allowed their convivial- 
ity and warmth of disposition to lead them into 
habits which endangered their health and marred 
their usefulness. If the original of this likeness 
will live abstemiously, sleep abundantly, and de- 
vote himself to intellectual culture as he advances 
in years—if, in short, he uses his powers of mind 
and body to the best advantage, he is quite capa- 
ble of making a high mark as a lawyer or states- 
man. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


It may be said without hesitation, that few 
young men in the country have arrived at a more 
distinguished position, or have a fairer prospect of 
future honor and greatness than the subject of 
this sketch. At the present date, but thirty-one 
years of age, he is representing his District for 
the third time in the Congress of the United States, 
and at the time of his first election was the young- 
est member in the House of Representatives. 

It can not be expected that the limited space 
allotted for this biographical sketch, can give much 
of the history or relate many of the circumstan- 
ces connected with the development of this man; 
yet in many instances it varies not from the gen- 
eral account of those who have made themselves 
distinguished through their ownenergy and talent. 
His struggles, disadvantages, pecuniary wants 
and embarrassments are similar to the many that 
American History furnishes ; and if particularly 
blessed above those who have honored themselves 
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before him, we would say it was in talent. Na- 
ture in this case, it appears, has been prodigal of 
her gifts and received another member to her 
favored family. In figure he is portly and com- 
manding, in stature about five feet nine inches, 
with beautiful light, curly hair, and clear gray 
eyes, fair skin, and in all respects one might fain 
say he was “‘ very much of a man.” His head is of 
the largest size, reminding one of the opposite to 
the ‘“* Village Schoolmaster ;” in demeanor he is 
affable and attractive, in conversation sprightly 
and vivacious. 

John Vines Wright commenced his earthly 
career in Purdy, McNairy County, Tennessee, on 
the 28th of June, 1828. His father, Maj. Benj. 
Wright, was a native of the State of Georgia, 
and emigrated to Sumner County, Tenn., at an 
early day, at which time he became a recruiting 
officer in the United States army, and commanded 
the 39th Regiment of Infantry in the war of 1812. 
At the celebrated battle of Horse Shoe, Maj. 
Montgomery having fallen, Capt. Wright for the 
first time assumed the command of the left wing 
of his regiment. At the close of the war of 1812, 
Maj. Wright removed to Humphreys County, Ten- 
nessee, from [thence to Madison County, of the 
same State, and soon after, to the then new and 
unsettled regions of McNairy County, where he 
now resides. His mother, whose maiden name 
was Martha Ann Hicks, was a native of Dinwiddie 
County, Virginia. 

School privileges were exceedingly limited at 
McNairy County, at the time of Maj. Wright's re- 
moval there, and John being somewhat ambitious, 
and his father not being able to send bim away 
from home, he applied himself to the usual Eng- 
lish branches of education, of which he acquired 
a very good knowledge, and also jearned some- 
what of Latin and Greek. He however attended 
the country school of his vicinity, but acquired no 
particular renown except as Knight of the Fist, 
& fame merited by many bloody victories. At the 
age of 18 he entered the law office of Col. David 
A. Street, who was an excellent scholar and well 
read in his profession, where he remained until 
the age of 21 years, with the exception of a short 
absence while teaching school. At this time he 
concluded to remove with his half brother, Dr. R. 
S. Harwell, to the State of Arkansas, for the 
purpose of practicing his profession; but on ar- 
riving there, the difficulties he had to contend 
with rather checked his ardor, and having but 
few books, he commenced reading the medical 
books in his brother’s library. Unconsciously he 
became deeply interested in them and determined 
to pursue the science further, and for that purpose 
he attended a course of medical lectures at the 
the University of Louisville, Ky. At the close 
of the lectures he thought best to return to his 
native State, where he again assumed the study 
of the law and soon obtained a license to practice. 
It required but ashort time for Mr. Wright to 
become known in his section of country as a man 
of more than ordinary talent; and through the 
instramentality of friends he was first brought 
upon the stage of political life as a Democratic 
County elector for Pierce and King. He canvass 
ed his county with much zeal, and deposited his 
first vote for those men. Upon returning to the 
practice of his profession he found it rapidly in- 








creasing ; but the party to which he had allied 
himself required his services elsewhere, and he 
was nominated a candidate for the State Legisla- 
ture. The Democratic minority of his county was 
then considered two hundred, and his competitor 
being a popular man, he commenced the race with 
much of youthful ardor and many misgivings. He 
was defeated by two votes—-his competitor having 
voted for himself, and Mr. Wright, through 
courtesy, also voted for him. 

At the next Democratic Convention, composed 
of delegates from the counties of McNairy, Har- 
din, Wayne, Lawrence, Giles, Lewis, Hickman, 
Humphreys, Benton, Decatur, and Perry, which 
compose the 7th Congressional District of Ten- 
nessee, his name was presented as a candidate for 
Congress, but in this he was defeated by one vote, 
owing to the constitutional objection offered of his 
being under 25 years of age. 

The next Democratic Congressional Convention 
convened in the year 1835, at which time Mr. 
Wright became the unanimous nominee of the 
same. Hon. R. M. Bugg, who was a Whig, had at 
the previous election beaten his competitor some 
seven hundred votes. The American party was 
now in existence, and the eloquent W. P. Ken- 
drick, Esq., had been selected as their nominee. 
The canvass was conducted with much spirit ; 
some fifty speeches of 2} hours in length were 
made in the space of 60 days. The great contest 
between Gov. Andrew Johnson and Hon. M. P. 
Gentry, candidates for Governor, was then in full 
progress. Mr. Wright was elected by some twenty- 
three hundred majority, having carried every 
county in his district save one. 

At the time Mr. W. entered Congress he was 
the youngest member in it. Mr. Banks was 
elected Speaker of the House, and among the dis- 
tinguished men of that session were Stephens and 
Cobb, of Georgia ; Orr, of South Carolina; Cling- 
man, of North Carolina ; Quitman, of Mississippi ; 
Fuller, of Maine; Wheeler, of New York; and 
Jones, of Tennessee. Mr. W. was placed upon the 
committee of Revolutionary Pensions. Mr. Wright’s 
first speech in Congress was made in defense of 
Gov. Whitfield, of Kansas, who had formerly been 
a citizen of his district. His second speech was 
made in defense of the administration of President 
Pierce, and was considered a masterly effort. 

In 1857, Mr. Wright was again unanimously 
nominated as a candidate for Congress by conven- 
tion, and was opposed by a member of the same 
party who advocated the distribution of the pub- 
lic lands; they canvassed the district, and Mr. 
W. was elected by some seven thousand majority. 
On his return to Congress he was placed upon the 
committee of election, and during that session but 
few speeches received more attention from the 
members of the House than were those made by 
Mr. Wright. 

By way of an event in his life, he became wed- 
ded in November, 1858, to Miss Georgie Hays, of 
Alabama; and on the following year was again 
re-nominated for Congress, and again re-elected 
by near seven thousand majority. 

Mr. Wright politically claims to be a strict con- 
struction State’s-rights democrat, desiring a plain 
government, and from his votes it would appear 
opposing all extravagant expenditures of the pub- 
lic money. His manner of speaking is fluent, 
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rapid, cogent, and earnest; always giving an in- 
terest and zest to whatever he may say or do. To 
some he might appear over-plausible and earnest, 
but his unlimited confidence in the cause he es- 
pouses, imparts to him an abandon of the nicely 
cautious that a mere suspecting individual might 
possess. 

By way of conclusion we add, that had we the 
health, heart, and head of the subject of this 
sketch, with the same amount of self esteem that 
it is usual for political individuals to possess, no 
position would be so commanding, no honor too 
great for us not to endeavor to attain. 





SKULL OF ROBERT THE BRUCE. 


We find afloat the following reference to the 
skull of Robert the Bruce. It is quoted from 
Notes and Queries. 


Tue Sxvut or Rosert Bauce.—tThe notice, in 
your June number, of Cromwell's head reminds me 
of a circumstance which occurred to myself near- 
ly forty years ago, concerning the head of another 
very eminent prince. The Abbey Church of 
Dumfermline, belonging to the crown, was at that 
time undergoing extensive repairs. It was known 
that Robert the Bruce and his queen were interred 
there; and in the course of the excavations, the 
remains, which had been carefully described in a 
cotemporary record, were easily identified. At 
that period the Phrenological Society of Edin- 
burgh was in full activity; and, on hearing of 
the discovery of these remains, they applied to 
the crown for permission to examine Bruce’s 
skull. This was granted, and the skull was 
transmitted to Edinburgh. Having occasion to 
call at the Exchequer Chambers, I was surprised 
to find on a large table, covered with green cloth, 
a human skull; and from deference to royalty, I 
suppose, no other article was suffered to be de- 
posited on the table. The gentlemaff occupying 
the chamber assured me it was the skull of Bruce, 
and allowed me to handle it. Being no believer 
in Phrenology, I can say nothing to its develop- 
ment, etc. All that I remember indeed at this 
distance of time is that it was very regularly 
formed, but whether materially different from 
common-place crania I can not tell, as it is the 
only one I ever had in my hands. I understood 
that it was transmitted to its former resting-place, 
and was told at the time that the workman em- 
ployed did his part so conscientiously, that, on 
fastening down the royal remains with pitch, he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ My certy, he will hae sic a job to 
win away when the trumpet sounds.” 


We have a word to say in regard to this skull, 
or rather a cast of it, which was taken at the 
time referred to, and we now have it in our cab- 
inet. The writer says, ‘‘ All that I remember is 
that it was very regularly formed, but whether 
materially different from common-place crania I 
can not tell, as it is the only one I ever had in my 
hands.” 

What a man he was to be no believer in Phre- 
nology ! or what, probably, he meant to say, was, 
he was a disbeliever in Phrenology. A man who 
knows no more about crania than this writer evi- 
dently and confessedly did, ought not to be a be- 
liever in Phrenology, fur he knows *”» little about 
it to warrant a belief. But, as he doubtless 
meant to say he was foo wise to be a believer in 
Phrenology, we simply wish to snub him and all 
his ilk. A pretty writer, indeed, to be throwing 
oblique skepticism at Phrenology. ; 

But let us give this writer and his like some 
account of the skull of Robert the Bruce—its 
form, its characterics, and peculiarities. In the 
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first place, we remark that through the middle 
lobe, above and about the ears, it is enormously 
developed, indicating a very large amount of 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, 
and Cautiousness. In this respect it corresponds 
with the North American Indian Chief. A per- 
son having such a head as that of Bruce would 
Be fierce, brave, shrewd, and cautious, and in bat- 
tle,indomitable. He had also enormous Firmness 
and large Self-Esteem, indicating uncommon per- 
severance, power of will, determination of mind, 
and pride of character. These qualities fitted 
him to be a brave military leader. Unlike the 
American Indian, he could call around him and 
retain friends in an eminent degree. These social 
elements raised Bruce greatly above the North 
American warrior, and gave him a tendency to 
civilization and domestic life. We find also in 
Bruce a Jarger development of the organs which 
give the love of property, mechanical judgment, 
and sense of the beautiful than we find in the In- 
dian. The forehead of the skull of Bruce is re- 
treating, evincing enormous perceptive powers, 
but not great reasoning and philosophical ability. 
From Firmness forward, except in Constructive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness, and Ideality, the skull of 
Bruce is very much like the best specimens of the 
North American Indians; we speak now of the 
chiefs, the rulers, and head warriors. We find 
also in this skull rather large Spirituality and 
Veneration, which evince religious sentiment and 
faith in the unseen. Conscientiousness in the 
skull of Bruce was not large. His own love of 
liberty, and his tendency to repel the selfishness 
of others that he might not himself be restricted, 
were no small features in the feelings which 
prompted him to claim his rights and repel the 
aggressions of his enemies; in short, it is the head 
of an elevated savage, and very little more than 
this could Robert the Bruce have been. 
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A MOOTED QUESTION. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes us inquiring, first, 
‘* Does the cerebellum alone control muscular ac- 
tion ?”” second, ** Can it be the source of muscular 
action and also the seat of Amativeness and Phi- 
loprogenitiveness ?” etc. He says that ia his 
neighborhood the opponents of Phrenology argue 
that ‘* the office of the cerebellum is to control mus- 
cular action, and therefore can not be the seat of 
Amativeness or any other propensity,” and adds, 
‘* will you please give your opinions of the questions 
stated above ?” 

We have often and often state? it distinctly in 
the JourNAL that we supposed that the base of 
the brain was full of organs, whose offices are to 
carry on the functions of animal life, such as 
breathing, circulation, assimilation, etc., and that 
those which have the nearest relationship to the 
body in function, are nearest to the body in posi- 
tion. This is true of those phrenological organs 
which are developed on the surface of the brain; 
Love of L'fe, Combativeness, Destructiveness, and 
Alimentiveness on the sides, and Amativeness be- 
hind, have intimate relations to physical being ; 
while the range of the Perceptives, lying at the 
base of the brain, across the forehead, bring us 
intellectually into relationship with the physical 
world ; but as we rise higher in the region of 
reason, imagination, and moral sentiment, we re- 
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treat from the body in the location of organs as 
well as in function. We have taught for twenty 
years that a portion of the cerebellum was sup- 
posed to be related to muscular motion, but this 
by no means invalidates the idea that the organ 
of sexual love is located also in that very consider- 
able department of the brain. The cerebellum 
can be the source of muscular action; a part 
of it may be devoted to that, and it may also be 
the seat of Amativeness. That it is the seat of 
sexual love there can be no reasonable doubt. 
Such skeptics as are referred to by our friend are 
akin to those who, finding a spot on the sun, 
should deny the luminous qualities of that planet. 
They carp at what they suppose to be a discrep- 
ancy, and throw overboard ninety-nine truths, 
that stand forth without question, in consequence 
of that which they deem to be a single error. 
The cerebellum was reckoned at first as the seat 
of sexual love, only; afterwards there were man- 
ifestions discovered which seemed to connect a 
portion of it, at least, with the function of muscu- 
lar motion, when lo! the anti-phrenologist, seiz- 
ing upon this last fact, undertook to set aside all 
the others. This is about as wise as it would be 
on the discovery'that the eye had qualities of feel- 
ing and of motion, to deny to it the power of vision, 
and ask the question, ‘* How so small an organ as 
the eye could be the organ of vision, and yet have 
power of motion and of feeling ?” It simply shows 
that people who are not willing to believe the 
truth, take a thousand-fold more pains to throw a 
shadow and doubt over truth, than would be re- 
quired to ascertain its facts and make them 
available for the purposes of wisdom and improve- 
ment. 

Our correspondent, in his second inquiry, men- 
tions Philoprogenitiveness as being located in the 
cerebellum. Thisisnottrue. It is located above, 
in the cerebrum, or great brain. 





PHRENOLOGY IN ART.* 


Tue careful and competent student of human 
configuration can not fail to discover that each indi- 
vidual of his race, if not deformed by accident or dis- 
ease, presents a unitary development—every part 
corresponding in character with every other; and 
the ensemble forming a personality which the 
skilled observer detects in all the parts, and 
which at the same time makes each one unlike all 
others of his kind. This is more especially true 
of those marked characters which are fit subjects 
for the brush or the chisel, and from which, when 
needs be, the artist may get aid in giving form to 
the creations of his fancy. All controlling pas- 
sion gives intensity to this personality, not in a 
feature merely, nor alone in the face, but in the 
whole contour and expression of its subject. Hence, 
a mistake made in bringing out this unitary char- 
acter, by a failure rightly to adapt the expression 
of one part of head, face, or general form to the 
rest, is surely exaggerated by the very circum- 
stance of the intensity of tle phases of life which 
it usually falls to the artist to depict. 

If these premises be granted, it will follow that 
there is a constant relation between the forms of 
head, the physiognomy, and the temperament, and 








* Phrewlogy Applied to Painting and Sculpture. By 
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characters of the bodily organization, which it is 
indispensable that the artist should understand ; 
while, if Phrenology be a science founded in truth, 
and if the forms of head be the clearest of all in- 
dices of the peculiar intellectual, moral, and pas- 
sional traits of the individual, and the real key to 
the configuration and appearence of both face and 
figure, then an understanding of the principles 
and applications of this science becomes at once, 
to the painter or sculptor who delineates the 
human form, a matter of transcendent import- 
ance. 

No one more fitly than the lamented Grorcre 
Comspe—the philosopher before he was the phre- 
nologist—could have undertaken the work of 
showing the relations of Phrenology to Art; and 
no one could have succeeded in producing, within 
the limited compass of 150 pages, a more complete 
and convincing exposition of this new topic. The 
confidence that must attend upon his investiga- 
tions, and the richness in material that charac- 
terizes his book, will form, we doubt not,-o suffi- 
cient reason for foregoing mainly any further re- 
marks of our own, and presenting some of his 
results within a space which we must regret is 
necessarily confined. 

In regard to the truth of Phrenology itself, we 
may quote a very suggestive paragraph from the 
author's preface : 

“* There is,” he says, “something calculated to 
excite consideration in the fact that, after a lapse 
of fifty-nine [now sizty-three] years, a series of 
proposit ons of the deepest scientific and practical 
interest, alleged to be based in nature, should re- 
main unrefuted, yet [by s0 many] unacknowl- 
edged as true; rejected, yet mysteriously holding 
their ground; despised, yet never falling into ob- 
livion; supposed by many to be dead, yet pre- 
senting unequivocal indications of vitality and 
vigor in modifying the manner in which the mind 
and body are thought of, spoken of, and written 
about ; influencing opinion, and occasionally ac- 
tion, in momentous departments of social life, such 
as education, lunacy, and prison discipline; and 
gradually introducing a new nomenclature of 
the mental faculties into common language.” 

The reason for this tardiness of acknowledg- 
ment of a force so active in the modern world of 
mind, he finds in the degree in which the new 
teachings were at variance with previous habits 
of thinking, and the time required to revolution- 
ize such habits. 

Visiting, in 1844, various collections of paint- 
ings and statues, ancient and modern, in Italy 
and elsewhere on the Continent, and seeking crit- 
icisms, upon many of the works he met, in books 
and from artists, Mr. Combe was struck with the 
plentifulness of opinions and impressions every- 
where given upon subjects of art—impressions 
often conflicting or vague—and with the paucity 
of instances in which reasons or grounds for such 
opinions were shown. In this, German authors 
appeared to the best advantage, but even they 
had not in all cases traced their principles to the 
true foundations in the laws of human nature. 
The artist who aims to reproduce the human 
form, while ignorant of the relations of mind, 
brain, cranium, face, and physique, must err as 
widely as he who is ignorant of anatomy and 
physiology, or as the landscape painter unac- 











quainted with geology and botany. The author 
accordingly undertakes to find the true basis or 
ground of representation of the various modes of 
character and expression, in the relation of men- 
tal to cranial, facial and bodily development ; and 
in so doing he appears to have established the im- 
portance of a knowledge of Phrenology, connected 
with physiognomy and temperament, by the fol- 
lowing weighty reasons, namely, that artists of 
the human form should understand this science. 

1. As a means of comprehending themselves, 
their own peculiar powers, their tendencies in ob- 
servation and practice, and the particular points 
in respect to which they need to be on their guard. 

2. As a means of reading their subjects cor- 
rectly, and of knowing the meaning of the fea- 
tures, cranial developments, qualities of surface, 
and other signs which they may observe. 

3. Asa means of representing truly not only the 
faces, but also the heads and other parts of their 
subjects. 

4. As a means of securing in the highest degree 
the true expression of a character, actual or im- 
aginative, by the ability to bring out in harmony 
the head, features, temperament, and physiology. 
Of these several desiderata, the first subjective, 
the last three objective, we shall cull from his 
work such confirmatory and illustrative points as 
our space will allow; at the came time incident- 
ally, perhaps, showing how in the forms and ex- 
pression given to their personages by the great 
masters, phrenological principles have in reality 
often been, by that intuitive power of genius 
known in so many fields of labor, correctly antic- 
ipated and faithfully exemplified. 

Every spectator, professional or lay, sees a pic- 
ture in his own manner, noting some elements or 
others according as either are developed and cul- 
tivated in hisown mind. Powerful Form, Propor- 
tion (Size), or Color, will delight it witnessing and 
in reproducing these qualities in the subject; 
Individuality and Imitation will tend to rest in 
mere faithful copying ; while Ideality, Causality, 
and Comparison large, with perceptives small, 
will despise minuteness of detail and imitation, 
demanding completeness of expression and grand 
general ideas. Each observer will tend to form a 
judgment peculiar to himself; and such judg- 
ments are of necessity empirical, until rectified 
by an understanding of the observer’s own biases, 
and of the universal principles lying at the basis 
of all human development and expression. Phre- 
nology would enable the author or artist to un- 
derstand the various elements of interest that may 
be felt by the same or different individuals; in 
paintings or sculptures, as that arising in view of 
a knowledge of the skill involved in the work and 
the difficulties overcome ; that arising from beau- 
ty of form, of proportion, of coloring, of grouping 
(Locality and Order), and of the expression or 
natural language of human propensity, senti- 
ment, and intellectual power. Of course, a knowl- 
edge of this science would also prepare the artist 
to direct his own stronger, and to cultivate, or 
to compensate for, his feebler perceptions. As a 
rule, the perfection and power of a given faculty 
are connected with size and sharpness of develop- 
ment of its corresponding cerebral organ ; but the 
effects of these qualities are improved by a fine 
quality of brain (temperament), and by cultiva- 
tion. 





To illustrate the importance to the artist of a 
large development of all the powers correspond- 
ing to the elements of the subjects to be repre- 
sented, it is only necessary to recur to that de- 
fect of perception—falsely considered a fault of 
vision—known as ‘‘color-blindness.” A certain 
percentage in any community suffer under this 
defect, the degrees varying from mere inability to 
distinguish nearly related tints of a color, up to 
confusion of contrasting colors, as red and green, 
or even to total inability to see aught more than 
gradations of light and shade. All the facts 
point to a cerebral, and hence to an intellectual 
deficiency ; and of two artists whom the author 
knew, who labored under this defect, and both of 
whom took up art in ignorance of its existence, 
the one innocently sent to an exhibition pictures 
the motley colors of which astonished the specta- 
tors; the other, seasonably learning | is want, 
confined himself to effects requiring careful draw- 
ing, perspective, and“grouping, and mainly ab- 
jured colors, But if there be thus a color-blind- 
ness, why not also in some instances a form-blind- 
ness, a proportion-blindness, and so on? Indeed, 
Mr. Combe remarks upon certain landscapes in 
which the trees “did not gravitate, but leaned 
loosely, as if their substance were absent,” and 
only a form of bark and leaves were left—the re- 
sult, doubtless, of a want of capacity to appreciate 
and reproduce results of weight or force. So, 
when the artist is deficient in the reflecting facul- 
ties, he is “‘ blind to the relation of situation to 
purpose in the actors whom he introduces. He 
places the figures in situations ill adapted to the 
work he assigns to them—an error destructive at 
once of harmony of design and unity of interest.” 

In his eighth chapter, the author sums up the 
endowments requisite to great artistic power, 
which we may here briefly enumerate as, 1, tem- 
perament, or quality of brain, the most favorable 
being those commonly spoken of as the nervous, 
nervous-bilious, or nervous-sanguine; 2, full size 
of brain, without which, however much inspira- 
tion may exist, there is a deficiency in depth of 
feeling, of conception, and of power of depiction, 
for which nothing else can compensate ; 3, a fa- 
vorable combination of faculties, prime among 
which should be Form, Size, Color, Constructive- 
ness, Locality, Imitation, with Secretiveness and 
Ideality, and, if possible, large reflective powers, 
Harmony of development ; that quick perception 
of truths which is called intuition; high moral 
powers, to give capacity for appreciating and por- 
traying the moral emotions; and full propensi- 
ties, to give insight into passion—these may com- 
plete the catalogue. This is “tantamount to 
saying that, to constitute a first-rate artist, we 
must have a perfect man ;”’ and although, in the 
absolute sense, such a character is only ideal, 
nevertheless it is the ideal toward which the 
artistic nature should tend, by nature and by cul- 
tivation: 

While admitting that, in sculpture, expression 
must result solely from form and proportion, Mr. 
Combe insists upon a distinction between those 
combinations of these qualities which appeal only 
to the corresponding faculties, with perhaps Ideal- 
ity, and those higher combina'ions which also ap- 
peal to the emotions and reflection. ‘“ For in- 
stance, Retzch’s illustrations of Shakspeare and 
Flaxman’s designs, in addition to great purity 
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and grace of form, embody sentiment, emotion, 
and intellectual power.” Though mere outlines, 
they present assemblages of forms and proportions 
expressive of mental qualities and emotions. In 
introducing a chapter which treats specifically 
upon the elements of expression in Painting and 
Sculpture, the author well says: 

«‘ The expression of mind appears to depend on 
the adaptation of the forms, proportions, texture» 
and attitudes of the whole figure, to the capacities 
and emotions intended to be represented. To 
accomplish this object successfully, the artist will 
find it advantageous to study, not the anatomy 
of the bones and muscles only, to which chiefly 
his attention has hitherto been directed, but also 
the structure and functions of all the vital or- 
gans, viz , the brain, nerves heart, lungs, blood- 
vessels, and abdominal viscera ; and the influence 
of each of these on the mental character, and 
through it on the forms and expression of the 
body.” 

Thus, a brain and nervous system of equal size 
in two persons, may still in the two be of very dif- 
ferent texture—in one fine, in the other coarse, 
and the character of countenance, surface, limbs, 
and movements vary greatly in the two cases. 
Health or disease will introduce a set of charac- 
ters equally pointed. Every physician of intelli- 
gence knows that there is a physiognomy of dis- 
eases, as marked as that of characters or tempera- 
ments in health. So, again, with the vivacity of 
rest and vigor, as contrasted with the languor of 
exhaustion. The very clothing partakes of the 
spirit’s effluence, and helps to reflect it, being 
instinct with the life of the wearer, or falling 
listlessly and ungracefully about the fatigued or 
careworn form. Insanity may so change the look 
and appearance of an individual that he is with 
difficulty recognized. Thus, if the artist confine 
his attention to forms and motions only, he deals 
with symbols the meaning of which he does not 
fully comprehend. 


The condition of the organs within the thoracic 
cavity modifies the volume of life, the form, the 
activities of the whole person. So evidently do 
the conditions of the digestive organs and the rel- 
ative sizes of the different sets of bodily organs, as 
well as age. With a large and powerful brain, the 
organism becomes impregnated with characteris- 
tics of mental vigor. Then “the features are 
precise and expressive; the muscles well-defined 
in form, and firm in texture; the skin sensitive 
and glowing ; and the motions regulated, precise, 
and determined.” To express strong mental power 
in all the departments of mind, all the regions of 
the head must be large. A small brain in a pic- 
ture bespeaks idiocy, no matter with what other 
characteristics it is combined. The ‘ Aztec chil- 
dren” had heads not deformed, but diminish- 
ed; their mental nature was harmonious, but 
diminutive in proportion. But a head dispropor- 
tionately large suggests disease. as hydrocephalus, 
or cretinism. Raphael, as a general rule, be- 
stowed on his characters of interest ample brain ; 
Andrea del Sarto more frequently depicted saints 
and patriarchs with heads below the average 
size; and even those who do not understand the 
cause, are at once conscious of the lowered power 
and dignity of the subjects so treated. 

In regard to general mental power, Mr. Combe 
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makes an admirably clear distinction between the 
expression resulting from small and from large 
cerebral organs, in a state of intense excitement. 
The small, intense brain, in an actor, screams, 
gesticulates, “tears a passion to tatters,” en- 
deavors by quick and various motions to vent its 
excitement; the large, powerful brain may ex- 
press the deepest emotion even in the most com- 
plete tranquillity. ‘This calmness of the out- 
ward form, while intense passions are seen to be 
raging within, affords the truest expression of the 
moral sublime ;” and it is indispensable to works 
aspiring to the highest place in art. Many illus- 
trations are given. In a cartoon in the Ambrosian 
Library, Milan, subject “ L’ Esiglio di Edippo,” 
many figures are found, precise in attitude, strik- 
ing in features, bustling and busy. There is the 
forcible external expression of the French school ; 
and the heads are all under-sized. Their mental 
endowment is too small to engage the spectator as 
deeply as themselves ; and he is disposed to ask, 
What is all this bustling intensity about? Far 
other is the effect of Raphael’s cartoon, at Milan, 
**The School of Athens,” with its great-minded, 
large-headed men ; this artist usually presenting 
the natural language of the faculties in a state of 
activity and power as high as his own brain could 
embody. 


Tenerani, a pupil of Thorwaldsen, in 1844, had 
executed a colossal figure of an angel awaiting the 
order to sound the last trumpet, a ption than 
which none could be more sublime. The artist, 
having no rule but his own intuitions, had made 
several models before arriving at one which satis- 
fied his judgment. In one of these which he 
showed, the angel was represented with ample 
observing faculties, but with sloping forehead, 
showing great lack of the reflective powers; the 
eyes turned upward and outward toward the or- 
gan of Wonder, the whole figure in the attitude of 
one ready to start up, and the countenance full of 
eager expectation. In the work as finally execut- 
ed, everything is changed from this, save the 
original idea. The head is massive, showing 
capacity for the profoundest thought; the eyes 
turn upward but not outward ; the attitude is one 
of tranquillity. as of one deeply occupied with, 
but not agitated by, the stupendous approaching 
event. ‘“ This great work has been executed from 
inherent judgment, without the aid of Phrenology, 
and bespeaks the highest genius; but near it one 
finds sufficient evidence of the advantages which 
even such a mind might derive from this science. 
The same artist has represented Psyche, the 
personification of the soul, with a small anterior 
lobe of the brain, moderate moral organs, and a 
preponderating hind-head, indicating strong ani- 
mal propensities.” The author thinks that he finds, 
even in Raphael’s “ Transfiguration,” usually ad- 
mitted to be the greatest picture in the world, in 
the nervous flutter of the prominent disciples and 
of some of the spectators, a portrayal of excite- 
ment working upon weak minds—a conception of 
the case in so far traceable, probably, to the ef- 
fect of that fatal fever, during which it was in 
part executed, on the artist’s brain. 

Mr. Combe next speaks of those particular 
forms of head which are requisite to express a2: 
tivity or power in particular departments of 
mind—especially in certain moral sentiments and 








propensities. These will readily recur to the 
student of Phrenology—the broad back head and 
low ear for strength of the animal nature gener- 
ally, breadth just at and above the ear for cruelty 
and rapaciousness, in a line still higher for cau- 
tion and cunning; while the very different forms 
of the coronal portion of the head that severally 
indicate ambition and vanity, pride, firmness, 
conscience, hope, or veneration, are clearly set 
forth. Of the many illustrations of the import- 
ance of this point, our space allows us to give but 
few. A Flora, by Titian, in the Imperial Gal- 
lery at Florence, had an admirably refined and 
complete head, and an artist had just finished a 
fine copy of it, with a single exception—he had 
placed the ear too low; and thus had introduced 
discord between the qualities indicated by the 
brain, and those shown in the face and form. In 
Rome a fine group of statuary represented Hero 
embracing Leander, as he emerged from the 
Hellespont; her attitude expressed beauty and 
attachment in a high degree, but the back of her 
head, toward the spectator, showed enormous 
Philoprogenitiveness and large Destructiveness, 
with deficient Adhesiveness, Conscientiousness, 
and Firmness ; thus reversing the character in- 
tended, and showing want of friendship, fidelity, 
and truth. A young artist, copying the very 
chaste head from Raphael’s “ Espousal of the 
Virgin,” in the Brera Gallery, Milan, increased 
the size of Amativeness in such a way as to 
change completely the character. An artist, in 
Rome, was drawing a noble figure, of the size of 
life, full of intellectual power, dignity, and grace. 
Yet upon Mr. Combe’s suggestion of something 
still wanting, he acknowledged that he had felt 
this, but was unable to detect it; but having upon 
the phrenologist’s suggestion remedied the defi- 
cient Firmness and Self-Esteem of his subject, he 
restored the needed harmony between the head 
and face, and he confessed that this was one step 
toward realizing more clearly his ideal. ‘The 
true rule for the artist to follow in representing 
high moral qualities, is to enlarge the height and 
breadth of that part which lies above a line drawn 
round the head, and passing through the centers 
of ossification of the frontal and parietal bones, 
corresponding to the centers of the organs of Cau- 
tiousness and Causality in the phrenological 
bust.” 

A German artist, in Rome, with the truth and 
harmony of whose heads and physiognomies Mr. 
Combe was struck, said that his father’s advice to 
him on entering his profession had been, “‘ Study 
Phrenology for the sake of enabling you to draw 
the head accurately; every line of it has a mean- 
ing.” Yet the writer very properly observes that 
he finds in phrenological principles no substitute 
for genius, and no means of enabling an ordinary 
artist to compose a perfect statue, or to paint a 
first-rate picture, mechanically; he only antici- 
pates that these principles will serve as guides to 
enable genius to realize successfully its own in- 
spirations. ‘‘ They will reveal to the artist a pre- 
cise knowledge of the elements, and their relations 
to each other, by the combination of which he may 
produce great works, vyut the ,ower of wielding 
the, elements themselves, and; cf combining and 
applying them, will depend on his own genius and 
cultivation.” ~ 
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The chapter on the “ Relation between Regions 
of Brain and Characteristics of Body,” and an- 
other containing general illustrations of the rela- 
tion of form to expression, are quite rich in facts 
and suggestions to the same general purpose as 
those already given; and, indeed, the whole book 
will in the highest degree repay a careful reading 
by the artist or the connoisseur, and by all who 
would ground themselves in the principles of 
artistic execution and taste. But it is believed 
enough has already been presented to show the 
paramount importance of a critical and thorough 
acquaintance with phrenological principles, as 
explained by the profoindest and most recent of 
its expounders, to every one who aims to perfect 
himself in the practice of high art, or to ground 
himself upon an immovable basis of criticism. As 
there were “‘ brave men before Agamemnon,” and 
of course before the first treatises on strategy, and 
as Homer evolved the substance of poetic art be- 
fore Aristotle gave it form, so it would not be 
strange if great painters and sculptors had lived, 
labored, and succeeded, defore the fundamental 
natural and psychical laws on which their results 
were based, could become known as revelations of 
science. But as, in war or poetry, the scientific 
principles once found, become indispensable guides 
to all subsequent aspirants to their honors, so we 
feel assured that an analogous truth will hold in 
painting and sculpture ; and that the true science 
of mind will yet prove of more value than even 
anatomy or physiognomy, because really including 
these, to the intelligent devotee of creative Art. 





THE ELEMENTARY SOUNDS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE.* 


WM. B. EWING, IR. 


In being scientific it is best to be thorough, and 
the right way to do a thing is always the best way. 
Truth is untrue when only partly viewed, and 
when she reveals herself in patches through a 
cloud of obscurities, a “‘dragon’s form belies the 
god,” a monster of evil and untruth imposes on 
the belief. 

The elementary vocal sounds of our language do 
not occupy so much space that they can not be 
grasped with anything less than a gigantic mind; 
on the contrary, it requires very little penetra- 
tion, and much less scope of mind to comprehend 
and present them as a carved and finished truth; 
yet, as truthful as this is, no correct and compre- 
hensive analysis of this subject can be found in 
any philological register of the day. Attempts 
have been made, truly, but the definition of the 
word elementary, which idea should be the corner- 
stone of the work, has been misused, and all fail 
both in analysis and classification. 

Let us examine a chart of these sounds, origin- 
ated for the use of beginners on the high-road to 
knowledge, and which, from this cause, should be 
the most elementary and scientific. I refer to 
* Sanders’ Chart of the Elementary Sounds,” in- 
tended for the use of learners in his works on 
transcript elocution and oratory. The following 
is his system : 





ae 


* We insert this.article without comenent, because We ‘ 


welcome anything that promises any improvement in un- 
derstanding the English language.—Fos. Puren. Joya. | 





VOOAL SOUNDS. 8UB-VOCALS, ASPIRATES. 
a as in fate, 1 as in long p as in pen 

a “ arm r rinse = @& 
a°* @, m “ man k “ kin 

a “ at n “ mame ch “ church 
e “ sat ng “ wrong sh “ shake 
eo“ 4 b “* tog f “ find 

i “ write ad “ done wh* that 

i “ ft id “ gun 5 ‘ stop 

o “roll j “ jump th “ think 
o “ move v “ ¢ine bh * Aut 

o “ not w “ eine 

u “ rude z “ eine 

u “ push z “ azure 

u “ wp th “ this 

ou “ stout y “* yet 


o “ dl 

Before proceeding further, by way of parenthe- 
sis we wish to say we have no fault to find ex- 
clusively with the author of the above system, for 
he is a very worthy man, and his reading-books 
are unequaled, and his science of transcript elocu- 
tion and oratory has attained a point unreached 
by any other author or work in the country. Our 
reasons are, as above stated, that his system is 
calculated to do the greatest amount of labor in 
the rudimental world, and, for this reason, is the 
most prominent and important, and should be the 
nearest complete. 

According to the idea universally attached to 
the word elemental, that which is compound is 
not elemental. The first sound of i, as in fine, 
in the above list of vocals, is formed of two dis- 
similar sounds—a as in what, and e as in feat; 
hence it is not elemental. This, however, has 
been detected by others, and noticed in print. 
The sounds, u in rude, ou in round, and oi in oil, 
are to be condemned for a similar reason. The 
sound u, if produced as yew, is compounded of e 
in feat and o in move; but if another sound is 
given it, which can not be represented in print by 
any other letter or any combination of letters, 
and which is the sound affixed to it and used by 
the educated classes in Great Britain and the 
people of New England, it will be found com- 
pounded of e inset and oin move. Ou is formed 
of a in arm and o in move; oi of a in all and e in 
feat. That most of these sounds are compounded 
of two or more elementary sounds affixed to other 
letters of the alphabet, has been noticed in print 
for some time; though the elements which com- 
pose them have not always been given as I repre- 
sent them. 

So much for the nature of some of the sounds 
used in this system—now for their classification. 
Examining the column of vocals, there will be 
found, placed after irregular intervals, certain 
sounds denominated short. These short vocals, as 
will be demonstrated further on, are not, in their 
nature, distinct sounds, but are, all of them, 
abridgments of some long vocal, which, in many 
instances, popular opinion will not allow them to 
resemble. Now, if the long vocal and its corre- 
sponding short vocal are identical, why register 
both as distinct individuals of the same class? If 
the short vocal possesses a prominent and neces- 
sary distinction not found among the long vocals, 
why not notice this attribute by assigning it a sep- 
arate class? And there is a reciprocity of natures 
between the long and short vocals, which gives 
each individual of the one its correspondent in the 
other; all these should be noticed for the sake of 
completeness in scientific analysis and classifica- 
tion, if fer nothing else. But there is something 


‘else, and that is, where this miserable alphabet of 


ours is thrown aside, and the clamors of a more 





scientific age shall recognize the want of a better 
one, we should be able to show a perfect system of 
sounds which would only require christening, im- 
mediately to enter our written language; and, 
furthermore, such a system ought help to spur on 
the approach of this much-to-be-envied time, for 
the jewel but lately dug from the earth, and hav- 
ing been exercised upon by the best inventions of 
art, is not apt to wait long for purchasers. 

There are other peculiarities called for, not 
found above, and these, perhaps, could not better 
be represented than by comparing the following 
with the first system : 

1. VOCALS. 
LONG VOCALS. SHORT VOCALS, 


a as in fame corresponding with e as in met 
u “ fost - “ a “ ‘ 
what 


a “ arm - - 

a - oll oe - o o not 
e * me e 3 + + 

o “ reve ” ~- ££ SS 

o “* m-ve - “uu “push 


2. MODIFIED VOCALS, COMPRISING 


NASAL VOCALS, LINGUALS. 
m as in san 1 as in /ook 
“ mame r rook 


ng “ wrong 
8. ASPIRATED VOCALS AND ASPIRATES. 


VOCAL ASPIRATES. ASPIRATES. 
b as in Log corresponding with p as in pin 
ad “ dog - = Se 
“ gun - * Ee * 
f “* jump - “ch “ churn 
v “ vine “ st * me 
w * wine = “ wh“ when 
z “ eine - “6s “ gave 
z “ gure ws “ sh “ show 
th “ this - ‘ea? 
h “ hat 


The first fourteen sounds under the title of vo- 
cals here include all those sounds which go to form 
that class in the first system, with the addition of 
two others—a in fast and ain what. The first of 
these two I register because it is used by most of 
the inhabitants of the Middle and Western States; 
the second is not so necessary, since the distinc- 
tion between it and the sound of o in not is not 
always made. 

The vocals are formed wholly in the throat by 
the action of the organs of sound, the muscles of 
the throat, and the inner extreme of the tongue ; 
and they, perhaps, are appropriately named. The 
short vocals, as was before remarked, are nothing 
other than abridgments of the long. As a dem- 
onstration let any one, after uttering the first long 
a, keep the vocal organs in the same position, and 
then produce the shortest sound it is possible for 
him to do; if he does not produce the sound of e 
in met, his vocal organs are not like my own. In 
the same manner experiment with the remaining 
long vocals, and the reader will only in point of 
time differ from the author in producing the same 
scientific result. 

For the satisfaction of those who still doubt, we 
will demonstrate the same result in another man- 
ner. The word ate, preterit of eat, in colloquial 
language is invariably pronounced ef. Here the 
reader discovers a vulgar abridgment of the sound 
of a, but no change of sound. On, the preposi- 
tion, is often called aun, which is a substitution of 
the long for the short sound. The people of New 
York and New England say cut for coat, which is 
giving the short for the long sound of 0. And we 
might fill a column with similar illustrations, all 
tending to the same result. Furthermore, but 
not in demonstration, the knowledge of this fact 
would give a key to the corruption of words from 
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their originals, and would much aid research in 
language; thus the two words bait and bet may 
be modifications one of the other, on account of 
abbreviation or extension in the’principal vowel— 
bait is taken from an Anglo-Saxon word which 
means strife, and there is no certainty of the 
origin of the other word; the query then is, are 
they not both originally the same word? for in bet- 
ting there is a strife of opinions, and the bet is 
very often the bait. However, what has been said 
in regard to these two words alone, is mainly spec- 
ulative. 

There is a difference between the sound of a in 
what and o in not, although some will not allow 
if; o proceeds more from the interior of the throat 
than a. This is made perfectly apparent by sub- 
stituting the sound a in the place of the true o in 
the word sorrel. 


Dropping the vocals, the next in order, for the 
sake of a name, might be called modified vocals, 
because, in producing them, the nature of the 
sound is modified by increasing or diminishing the 
number and size of the sounding cavities. Reso- 
nant vacals would perhaps be a better title; but 
we will not quarrel about a name. We can not 
better explain their common attribute than by 
illustration. Let the reader pronounce the vocal 
o in the word boat, and while doing it, raise the 
tip of his tongue to the roof of the mouth just be- 
yond the inner edge of the upper row of front 
teeth. The sound / will be the consequence. He 
will then observe that the principal sounding cav- 
ity, which is the pharynx and the interior of the 
mouth, is shortened, and the air which produces 
the sound is allowed to escape at the sides of the 
tongue. This, together with a slight agitation of 
the sides of the tongue, makes /, and the principal 
element in its formation is the shortening of the 
sounding cavity. .V is formed by completely 
stopping off the mouth at this point, and using, 
in addition, the chambers of the nose as sounding 
cavities. J, by shutting the lips and using every 
resonant cavity which goes to make voice, while 
the air passes out at the nose. A is similar to /, 
except that the breath escapes over the tip instead 
of at the sides of the tongue, producing a slight 
oscillation in that member. Vg is produced by 
shutting off the mouth cavity at the inner portals 
of the nose, by using the middle of the tongue. 

The classification into nasal vocals and linguals 
is not essential at all—-the general idea of modifi- 
cation is sufficient. The individuals of this class 
are, all of them, essentially different from those 
of the next two o!asses, for 


The aspirated vocals are the union of breath 
with sound, and the aspirates are pure breath. 
Herein comes another point of difference between 
this system and the old. The teachers of “ San- 
ders’ System”—and it escapes my recollection 
whether or not he advocates the same—assert that 
only the vocal part of such sounds as 3, d, g, ete., 
is used in the utterance of words of which they 
form part; that their rightful sounds are those 
produced with the lips closed, or before the breath 
is allowed to escape. This is incorrect, as any ob- 
server of speech may notice; and it is impossible 
to unite them to other sounds without the escape 
of breath, which breath enters as truly into their 
nature as elements as does the vocal part. 

Y is not included in this list, as it is the sound 





=> 


ofe in seat. Wh is not sounded as Aw, 2s teach- 
ers of the first system assert, but is the breath 
without the vocal part of w in wine. 

The reader will now observe a perfect system of 
relationship between the vocal aspirates and their 
aspirates, and the reverse, except as it concerns h, 
which has no corresponding vocal aspirate. The 
voice used with the organs in the position for pro- 
ducing A would result in a vocal sound only. 
Each aspirate is formed when the organs of voice 
and articulation are in the position for sounding 
its corresponding vocal aspirate. 

Nothing now remains except to urge the advan- 
tages of this system, yet this is not jnecessary, 
since it speaks for itself. Omitting two vocal 
sounds, whith are only of local importance, there 
are five less sounds contained in it, and the classi- 
fication is much to be preferred. In producing 
letters for them, a more scientific arrangement 
could be made, and, in consequence, a more sim- 
ple one. It is to be hoped that the time is rapidly 
approaching when science may show his head and 
front in so trifling a subject, even, as the English 
alphabet. 





PETER COOPER. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 





BIOGRAPHY. : 

Peter Cooper was born in the city of New 
York, February 12,1791. His father was a lieu- 
tenant in the Revolutionary War, in which other 
members of his family acted a prominent part on 
the side of liberty. In his early boyhood he was 
employed in the hat manufactory of his father, 
where he labored assiduously till the age of seven- 
teen, when he was apprenticed to Joseph Wardwell 
to learn the trade of coach-making, in which he 
became such an adept that, on the expiration of 
his apprenticeship, his master offered to set him 
up in business. This, however, he declined, and 
continued working at his trade as a journeyman 
till the breaking out of the war of 1812, when, 
home manufacture coming suddenly in demand, 
he abandoned it for the manufacture of patent 
machines for shearing cloth, which he carried on 
with success until this business was destroyed by 
the renewal of importations after the close of the 
war. He then entered into the manufacture of 
cabinet-ware, which he subsequently quitted to 
establish himself as a grocer in the city of New 
York; but this vocation was out of his sphere, and 
it was not long before he returned to the manu- 
facturing business and commenced the manufac- 
ture of glue and isinglass, in which he still 
continues. 

While yet a young man, Mr. Cooper became in- 
terested in the development of the iron mines of 
North America, and in 1830 he erected extensive 
iron works at Canton, near Baltimore, of which 
he subsequently disposed, and established a roll- 
ing and wire-mill in the city of New York, where 
he made the first successful application of anthra- 
cite to the puddling of iron. He afterward re- 
moved this establishment to Trenton, N. J., where 
he erected the largest rolling-mill at that time in 
the United States for the manufacture of railroad 
iron, which he has since extended into a large iron 
mining and working establishment, in the hands 
of a company of which he is the president. The 
first locomotive engine used on this continent was 





built by Mr. Cooper at Baltimore, after his own 
designs, and worked on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, 

Mr. Cooper has prominently identified himself 
with all the important public undertakings of the 
present century. In the electric telegraph he 
has been warmly interested from its earliest in- 
ception, making liberal investments of both time 
and money. At present he is president of the 
North American Telegraph Association, which 
represents and controls two thirds of all the lines 
in the United States; president of the American 
Telegraph Company ; president of the New York, 
Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Company, 
and honorary director of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company. He has served in both branches of the 
Common Council, where he was one of the most 
prominent and influential advocates of the con- 
struction of the Croton Aqueduct. 


But it is chiefly as a philanthropist that Mr. 
Cooper has won a place in the knowledge and 
esteem of his fellow-citizens. For many years he 
has been warmly interested in the cause of edu- 
cation, having been an active member pf the 
Public School Society, and vice-president at the 
time of its being merged in the Board of Educa- 
tion, after which he acted as school commissioner ; 
but feeling that there was a want in technological 
education which the common schools did not fill, 
he determined to organize an independent institu- 
tion which would afford to the working-classes 
practical instruction. This scheme, fostered in 
the mind of the philanthropic originator for more 
than forty years, has recently been matured by 
the erection of the Cooper Institute, at the inter- 
section of the Third and Fourth avenues, between 
Seventh and Eighth streets, covering the block, at 
a cost of five hundred thousand dollars, and de- 
voted, by a deed of trust, with all its rents, deeds, 
and profits, to the instruction and elevation of the 
working classes in the city of New York. It is to 
include a school of design for women, evening 
courses of instruction for mechanics and appren- 
tices in the application of science to the business 
of life, a free reading-room, galleries of art and 
collections of models of inventions, and a poly- 
technic school. 

It is the intention of the philanthropic founder 
of this noble institution that the greater portion 
of its annual expenditures shall be defrayed from 
the rents of the stores and offices in the lower 
stories of the building. The receipts of the first 
year, however, have fallen short of the sum needed, 
the leases not having all been taken till within a 
few months. While the Trustees were at a loss to 
know what means should be adopted to meet this 
deficiency, Mr. Cooper, with his proverbial munifi- 
cence, voluntarily put at their disposal the 
generous sum of $10,000. He has thus placed 
the city, and all lovers of human progress, and 
all aspirants in the paths of science and art, under 
another debt of gratitude to one to whom they 
owed so much before. , 

Since the winter season of the school commenced, 
on November 1, some two thousand pupils have 
availed themselves of its advantages. The insti- 
tution is free to any one who can produce a cer- 
tificate of good moral character. The picture- 
gallery is already embellished with many noble 
paintiogs, and the free reading room—one of the 
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largest and best-supplied in the country—is well | 


tronized. Mr. Cooper is truly fortunate in being | 
~ ” / a Sunday) from 9 a. m. tili 4 P. m. 


able, while yet in the vigor of life, to receive the 
gratitude of his fellow-citizens, and witness tho 
successful completion of his beneficent plan. 

The courses of instruction and the number of 
pupils in each we give below: 

Mathematics; by Prof. Hedrick, assisted by 
Messrs. Henry C. Thompson, John P. Appleton, 


Richards, assisted by Mr. Robert O’Brien. 120 
pupils; full. Every day (except Saturday and 


The classes in Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
do not fill the lecture-rooms, and visitors are 
allowed; none, however, are admitted after 73 


| o’clock. 


James D. Wilson, and Charles McLean Knox. | 


160 pup'ls. 
evenings. 

Natural Philosophy; by Prof. Reuben, assisted 
. Dr. Vander Weyde. 150 pupils. Monday, 

ednesday, and Friday evenings 

Chemistry; by Prof. Draper, assisted by Dr. 
Vander Weyde. 300 pupils. ‘fuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings 

Architectural Drawing; by Mr. Miller, assisted 
by Messrs. Palmer and Clarence Cook. Monday, 

ednesday, and Friday evenings. 


Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 


| 
! 


Free- Han‘! Drawing; by Prof. Richard S. Smith, | 


assisted by Mr. Herzberz. Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday evenings. 


Mechanical Drawing; by Prof. Richard S. 


Smith, assisted by Messrs. Stetson and Herzberg. | 


In ull the drawing classes, 400 pupils; full. Tues 
~~ and Thursday evenings. 

ocal Music; by Dr. Charles Guilmette. 273 
pupils; full. Saturday evenings. 

hool of Design for Women ; by Mr. T. Addison 


The Drawing classes are thronged, and no more 
pupils can be accommodated this winter. Next 
winter the accommodations will be very largely 
increased. Applications are continually received 
for admission to these classes, which are now fully 
appreciated, and for which there is a greater de- 
mand than for any other. 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have naturally a strong and vigorous con- 
stitution, and are capable of enduring hardship 
and labor, both mental and physical. The mo- 
tive temperament exists in a prominent degree, 
producing toughness, positiveness, earnestness, 
and endurance. This is seen in the prominence 
of the features, in the distinct muscles of the face, 
and in the length of the face and height of the 


| head. The mental temperament is also shown in 


the largeness of the brain, fineness of the consti- 
tutional texture, and in the clearness of the eye. 
The vital temperament is hardly sufficient to give 





all the sustaining powers needed by your active 
brain and energetic body. One of the most prom- 
inent qualities of your character is perseverance 
and determination. What you resolve to accom- 
plish you follow earnestly and persistently, and 
it is very difficult to turn you aside from it. You 
have also a high sense of duty and moral ob- 
ligation. You love justice and righteousness for 
its own sake. You have strong religious im- 
pulses, and a tendency to reverence whatever 
great, wise, and good. 

Your Self-Esteem is not large; you frequently 
have doubts, and are disposed to hesitate in regard 
to your course of action, and this leads you toa 
more thorough and discriminative policy than yo 
otherwise would adopt. You are not rash, dash- 
ing, headlong, or careless. Your Benevolence is 
unusually large, producing sympathy, philan- 
thropy, kindness, and a disposition to do good. 

You have but little tendency to follow the cus- 
toms and usages of others, or to pattern your 
action on the prevailing model of the day. In 
business, in social life, or otherwise, you adopt 
such customs as appear consistent with your taste 
and common sense, whether they are in harmony 
with general usage or not. 

Your knowle?ge of character is excellent. You 
understand strangers at the first interview, and 
know how to select the right man for the right 
place. Your Comparison is large, rendering your 
mind critical and discriminative, giving readi- 
ness of illustration, and the tendency to reason 
by analogy, to classify, organize, and arrange 
men aud things according to fitness. 

You have an excellent memory of what you ex- 
perience, see, do, and read, also of roads and 
places. Your perceptives are large, rendering 
your mind ready and practical. You take into 
account all the details, and are seldom mistaken 
in your estimate of the qualities, conditions, and 
uses of things. 

Your Language is fully developed. You are 
well qualified to explain and communicate your 
thoughts and feelings. You are orderly and sys- 
tematic in your affairs, also in your mode of ex- 
pression, and in the arrangement of your lan- 
guage. 

You have fair mechanical talent, and would 
succeed in almost any business requiring mechan- 
ical judgment, power of adapting means to ends, 
joined to good practical common sense. You have 
an active, clear, discriminative, and practical 
mind. You are a cautious man, but not sly, pol- 
itic, or crafty ; are disposed to speak your mind 
plainly, and to act out your thoughts with direct- 
ness, 

You have large Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, which give force to your intellect, energy 
to your character, courage and earnestness to 
your manifestations, promptness in business, pow- 
er to exercise authority, and to command respect. 

Your social nature is strongly developed. You 
are very much interested in children, in friends, 
and in home; are capable of loving as a husband, 
and rendering yourself acceptable to woman. You 
are more ambitious to have friends and the kind 
regards of the community than you are to have 
power, merely for the sake of using it. 

You would make friends of everybody if you 
could do it without sacrificing to principle; and 
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you regard a man as being rich who deserves 
and receives the friendship and gratitude of his 
fellow-men. 

You are known for four strong qualities of mind 
and charscter. First. You have judgment, clear- 
ness, and force of intellect. Second. Moral senti- 
ment, including justice, reverence, and kindness. 
Third. Executiveness and positiveness, embracing 
Firmness, Combativeness, and Destructivess ; and 
Fourth. Strong social power, including friendship, 
interest in the young, and love of home and the 
domestic circle. 





H. C. SPAULDING. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have a compact, energetic, and enduring 
organization. Your body is substantial ; your 
lungs are large; your circulation free, and your 
muscular power unusually great. Your brain is 
large, measuring twenty-three inches, but, under 
favorable circumstances, your body is sufficient 
to sustain the brain, and when it is well sustained 
your power of mind is considerably more than 
average. You will make your mark through your 
intellectual capacities more than by your power 
to attract attention and press yourself upon the 
notice of the world. There are some who have 
more courage, enterprise, pride, and enthusiasm, 
and they attract attention by the noise they make ; 
you generally accomplish more before you say 
much about it. 

You are not wanting in courage and energy, but 
your element of courage is passive rather than 
active; but you are very thorough and executive 
when your mind is fully awakened, aroused, and 
resolved. You are a cautious, guarded, and pru- 
dent man, watchful about ultimate consequences, 
but not fearful You are not sly, concealed, and 
reserved, but you have tact to circumvent those 
whom you suppose are trying to take advantage 
of you; but your Secretiveness works altogether 
with your intellect. You need to have thought 
before you can exercise policy. Others employ 
policy where frankness is better ; concealment, 
where openness is preferable. 

You incline to look on the bright side of life ; to 
expect the promises which are held forth in the 
future; to anticipate better times; “the good 
time coming ;” yet you watch for breakers in the 
mean time. Your sympathy is one of your con- 
trolling mental qualities; you find it very diffi- 
cult to say No, and to repel those who come to you 
for aid, and to deny your associates whenever 
they need favors. Persons can prey upon you at 
their pleasure through your sympathies. 

You have great fondness for that whichis beau- 
tiful and refined, and if you were engaged in 
trade you would like decorated goods; if in man- 
ufacture, you would prefer to make that which is 
ornamental and finished. As a writer, your style 
would be polished and elevated—always hearty 
and cheerful, encouraging the weak and inspiring 
the dependent. As a speaker, the same genial 
earnestness would be evinced, along with a kind 
of moral magnetism, which would make people ac- 
cede to your positions without stopping to criticise 
logically the subject. 

You have a large, intellectual lobe of brain, and 
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have scope of mind, intensity, criticism, and power 
to investigate carefully and in detail whatever 
subject interests you. Your memory of ideas, 
practical facts, and experience is excellent, but 
your memory of dates, names, and unimportant 
details is not good. 

You enjoy music better than you can perform 
it. You perceive the idea, the inner life of it, but 
find it more difficult to :ealize your ideal in per- 
formance. 


Your language is not so copious as it is precise. 
You employ fitting words which seem to flow along 
naturally as if they were made on purpose to be 
used as you use them. Your style is not crotch- 
ety, far-fetched, and peculiar, but easy and 
smooth. 


You can make money better than you can save 
it. You have the power of planning how money 
can be made, and devise ways and means, and 
perhaps put other people in the way of realizing; 
but if you had a large income, and had nobody to 
care for but yourself—either in fact or in antici- 
pation—you would be likely to let it go very easi- 
ly. You had better be in debt for real estate or 
something valuable so as to produce in your mind 
a desire for saving, as well as the interest of it 


You are fond of your friends, remarkable for 
your attachment and interest in children, for the 
disposition to select a few special friends, and do 
and suffer for them. You are fond of the family 
circle, the wife, the children, the home, and all 
that belongs to the household. Your Benevolence 


| leads you to regard the welfare of mankind in a 
philanthropic way. You endeavor to be kind to 
all and very affectionate to a few. 

In literature you would find a field of action in 
harmony with your taste—also in art and the 
higher branches of mechanism. You would suc- 
ceed well as an editor, and so far as understand- 
ing the law and performing the duties pertaining 
to that profession are concerned, you would suc- 
ceed well; but you would not like it in many of 
its phases. 

You have cultivated your independence; you 
have more pride and self-reliance than formerly ; 
can face the world more boldly and command re- 
spect better among your superiors than you could 
ten years ago. 

Whatever you follow should be more of a men- 
tal than physical character, and you are chiefly 
distinguished for your intellectual power. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Henry C. Spaulding was born Feb. 10, 1824, at 
Middletown, Connecticut. His father,;who was a 
merchant and manufacturer, died when our sub- 
ject was four years old, leaving his wife with a 
family of seven children to support and educate 
almost entirely by her own exertions. Young 
Spaulding was born with a deformity of the feet, 
which threatened to make him a cripple for life, 
but possessing remarkable ingenuity and firmness 
of character, which was manifested at an early 
age, and encouraged by his mother, a woman of 
great energy and intelligence, he commenced and 
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carried on a series of self-directed efforts which, 
after nearly fifteen years, very nearly removed 
the lameness and enabled him to walk without in- 
convenience. 

The most of his education was obtained by read- 
ing without other aid or direction than his own 
tastes. He always manifested a great dislike to 
the ordinary routine or instructions of the school - 
room, preferring to seek information in the work- 
shop, among the workmen, by observing how 
things were done. In the manufacture of ma- 
chinery, especially, jhe early indicated remark- 
able inventive powers. At the age of fourteen, 
h2 was apprenticed to a silversmith in his native 
State, and at sixteen had become a first-class 
workman. At this period he was thrown entirely 
upon his own resources by the failure of his em- 
ployer, and continued working at his trade wher- 
ever he could find employment. After some time 
he commenced work as a machinist at New Bed- 
ford, Mass., whence he went to Worcester, on ac- 
count of the suspension of the works where he had 
been employed, and thence to Springfield, where 
he remained for two years in the employ, first of 
the American Manufacturing Company of Chico- 
pee, and afterward of the Government Armory. 
From Springfield he went to Hartford, Conn, 
where he spent five or six years in the pistol man- 
ufactory o! Col. Samuel Colt, where he made many 
important improvements in the tools used in form- 
ing the various parts of these celebrated fire-arms. 
On leaving Colt’s manufactory he went to New 
York, and for two years took charge of a large 
manufactory in the upper part of the city. At 
the end of this period he left New York for Bos- 
ton, where he was engaged as a designer and 
constructor of tools and machinery of the Grover 
and Baker Sewing Machine Company, with whom 
he remained until the fall of 1857, when he re- 
turned to New York, and after spending a year or 
more in making arrangements for the establish- 
ment of business, formed a partnership with his 
present associates, and commenced the manufac- 
ture of his celebrated Prepared Glue, together 
with a series of admirable small inventions adapt- 
ed to universal common use in the household and 
the various departments of home industry. Few 
men, under similar circumstances, could have ac- 
complished, unaided, so many desirable results as 
have been achieved by him. His career offers a 
cheering example to the industrious and enter- 
prising youth of our country. 


————— ~~» «-- 


HEADS AND HATS. 


Tuovcn the hat does not in each case deter- 
mine with accuracy the size of brain, because it 
only measures the circumference just above the 
ears across the middle of the forehead, and there- 
fore takes no account of the elevation of the top 
head, yet a hundred men wearing large hats will 
be found to have a considerably larger amount 
of brain than a hundred other men wearing hats 
only of average size. To make this plain, we re- 
mark: Walter Scott had a large brain, but his 
head ran up like a sugar-loaf in the region of Im- 
agination, for which he was distinguished, while 
around the head where the hat comes it was only 
of moderate size. A well-balanced head, how- 
ever, which has a proper amount of height and 











development in the upper portion, exhibits by its 
circumference a good index of its comparative size. 

Persons who are not phrenologists are liable to 
make mistakes in estimating the relative size of 
heads by the hats, because they do not so readily 
comprehend what constitutes a well-balanced 
head ; but a phrenologist, at a glance, sees wheth- 
er the head be developed equally in all its parts. 
This being the case, the circumference or any 
other given measurement determines for him at 
once as to the aggregate size of the head. 

But what about hats? A hatter in this city 
remarked to us a few days ago that “ the three 


largest hat establishments in New York sell the | 


largest-sized hats and caps in much greater num- 


ber than are elsewhere sold in proportion to their | 
entire sales; and also that they obtain for them | 


higher prices than any other establishments.” 
“What is the reason of this?” we asked. 
suppose,” said he, ** it is because the big heads 
have the most money.” Admitting this to be 
true—and we have no doubt of it—it would seem 
to indicate that those hat establishments which 
acquire the greatest power and influence are the 
ones which are patronized by the leading business 
men in the city. These men demand a first-rate 
article, and are able and willing to pay the high- 
est price; hence the establishments do a large 
business, make good profits, and get rich. 

The ablest business men, as a class, will be 
found having larger heads than the average of the 
community, while the great mass of men who oc- 
cupy subordinate positions, and can afford to pay 
but a moderate price for their goods, are the pa- 
trons of the small establishments, which sell small 
hats for low prices. 


It was formerly said by the hat merchants 
of Hartford, Conno., that a greater proportionate 
number of large-sized hats were sold to the cit- 
izens of Suffield, in that State, than to any other 
country town in that vicinity, and, as we are well 
acquainted with the people of that town, we can 
say, without any disparagement of other places, 
that, for the number of inhabitants, it has more 
talented and wealthy business men in it than any 
town in the circle of our acquaintance of equal 
population. Some twenty years ago we delivered 
a course of lectures in that town, while a stranger, 
and were struck by the fact that we had an unu- 
sual number of twenty-three inch heads to exam- 
ine. 

We are aware that there arg some small-sized 
heads which are remarkable for fineness of tex- 
ture and exaltation of temperament, and which 
heads are mainly developed in the intellectual 
portion. These exhibit great intellectual acute- 
ness and talent in the way of scholarship, etc. ; 
but taking temperament in its ordinary connec- 
tion, the head which is large all around and well 
sustained by a large, healthy, and vigorous body, 
is the one to which we look for force of character, 
breadth, strength, and power of mind. Pe:sons 
with moderate-sized heads will sometimes exhibit 
fragmentary qualities—for instance, great social 
power, or great pride, or great religious feeling ; 
but we have never yet met with an individual 
who was full-orbed and strong in all points, men- 
tally, who did not have a full or large-sized head. 
Persons sometimes refer us to great mechanics, or 
great musicians, or to great linguists whose heads, 
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as a whole, are comparatively small. They might 
as well show us a piano-forte, with one octave of 
strings of proper size and in good tune, and by 
showing off that octave on some restricted field of 
music, demand of us an indorsement of the whole 
instrument as perfect, when in fact three quar- 
ters of the strings were either entirely absent or 
altogether too small to yield a proper tone in full 
volume, as to present to us the individual who has 
one or two special faculties highly developed in a 
small brain, while in many other respects the per- 
son is comparatively weak, and then, by such an 
argument, undertake to disparage the truth of 
Phrenology. We close this article with the re- 
mark, that a community which requires the 
greatest relative number of large hats will be 
found to contain the greatest relative number of 
able men, other things being equal; nay, more, 
we will add, that other things will mot be equal 
long, for the men of large heads, requiring large 
hats, will improve their condition and rise to a 
ruling position in a community in which small 
hats are required. We are aware that this is 
not a very accurate method of stating a scien- 
tific proposition, or of proving a scientific claim, 
but it is quite a3 defiuite and demonstrable as are 
ninety-nine in a hundred of the arguments which 
are ordinarily brought against the truth of Phre- 
nology ; and when this argument respecting the 
hats is properlystate i and understood, it becomes 
then a correct general mode of estimating mental 
power. 





OBSERVATION. 


BY I. D. MEAD. 


Ir is no uncommon thing to hear peop’e com- 
plain of their lack of educational advantages ; and 
it is certainly true that the meaus of education 
possessed by some are vastly superior to those 
which others enjoy. There is, however, one field 
of study—and a broad one, too—which is open 
free to all—viz, Osservation. The numerous 
works of art, the different branches of business, 
and modes of doing business, and the habits and 
manners of people, may be observed to great 
advantage. 

But the most interesting field for observation is 
Nature. The ground, the rocks, the stones, the 
brooks, the clouds, and the storms, all convey in- 
struction to the observer. We find, even in the 
vegetable world, structures complicated and beau- 
tiful, existing in great variety, the study of which 
not only charms the eye, but enlightens and ele- 
vates the mind. What person possessing common 
perceptive faculties can contemplate the beauties 
of vegetation without delight and benefit ? 

Still higher in the scale of being is the animal cre- 
ation, which also affords a wide range for profitable 
observation. Especially should we observe human 
nature in its various phases, and endeavor to be- 
come acquainted with the organization and opera- 
tion of both body and mind. The study of man 
is, of all studies, the most interesting and in- 
structive. He stands at the head of Nature’s 
works, the most complicated structure of which 
we have any knowledge. The wonderful facul- 
ties of the human mind, and their mysterious 
connection with matter, afford a most fascinating 
subject for observation and reflection. 
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Observation is also useful as furnishing the materials for reflection. Na- 
ture is constantly unfolding and presenting facts and phenomena which con- 
stitute the only basis of all sound philosophy. The individual who closely 
observes is the only one qualified to think for himself. 

Observation is not confined to physical things. It may take a metaphys- 
ical direction, giving a disposition to observe the manifestations of mind and 
the relation of man to the universe. The organization of the individual, 
and the manner in which he has been accustomed to exercise his faculties, 
must determine its direction. 





MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
oR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION. ] 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTEEN.] 

I acree with Butler in thinking that certain of our faculties are in- 
tended to rule, and others to obey ; and that the belief that it is so is 
intuitive in well-constituted minds. 

According to Phrenology, the intellectual faculties perceive objects 
that exist, with their qualities, phenomena, and relations ; but they do 
not feel specific emotions. The organs of intellect lie in the anterior 
lobe of the brain. In the coronal region tbere are organs which mani- 
fest emotion or feelings, called the moral sentiments, viz., Benevolence, 
Veneration, and Conscientiousness. The power in any individual of 
experiencing each of these emotions bears a relation to the size of its 
own organs. These emotions are felt to have a commanding authority 
conferred on them, so that whatever actions they denounce as disagree- 
able to them, are felt to be wrong, and whatever actions they feel to be 
agreeable, are pronounced to be right; and we can give no other ac- 
count of this order of our nature, except that it has pleased God so to 
constitute us. 

In applying these principles to our present subject, I observe that 
the organ of Philoprogenitiveness, for example, exists, and that its func- 
tion is to produce the love of children. This love carried into action 
may produce a variety of effects. It may prompt us to gratify every 
desire of the child, however fantastic, if the indulgence will give it 
pleasure for a moment; but when the intellect is employed to trace 
the consequences of this gratification, and sees that it is injurious to the 
health, the temper, the moral dispositions, and the general happiness 
of the infant, then Benevolence disapproves of that mode of treatment, 
because it leads to suffering, which Benevolence dislikes ; Conscien- 
tiousness disapproves of it, because it is unjust to the child to misdirect 
its inclinations through ignorant fondness; and Veneration is offended 
by it, because our duty to God requires that we should improve all his 
gifts to the best advantage, and not prepare an infant for crime and 
misery by cultivating habits of reckless self-indulgence, regardless of 
all ultimate results. If, in any individual mother, Philoprogenitiveness 
exists very large, in combination with weak organs of the moral senti- 
ments and intellect, she may abuse this beautiful instinct by pampering 
and spoiling her children; but it is an error to charge the conduct of an 
ill-constituted, and perhaps an ill-informed individual mind, against 
human nature in general, as if all its faculties were so perverted that 
they could manifest themselves only in abuses. My object will be to 
expound the courses of action to which we are prompted by all our 
faculties, and to subject them to the review of the intellect and moral 
sentiments acting in combination; and I shall admit all actions to be 
virtuous or right which are approved of by these combined powers, and 
treat all as vicious or wrong which are disavowed by them; and my 
doctrine is, that if is in accordance with the dictates of these combined 
faculties which constitutes certain actiuns virtuous, and discordance 
with them which constitutes other actions vicious. 

We are now able to understand the origin of the various theories of 
the foundation of virtue to which I alluded at the commencment of this 





lecture, and which have been the themes of so much discussion among 
philosophers. Most of the authors whom I have quoted recognize one 
of these three great foundations of virtue: According to them, Ist, 
All actions are virtuous which tend to promote the happiness of sen- 
tient and intelligent beings, and they are virtuous because they possess 
this tendency ; 2dly, All actions are virtuous which are conformable to 
the will of God, and they are so for this reason, and no other; 3dly, 
All actions are virtuous which are in conformity with the dictates of 
our moral sense or moral faculty, which conformity is the sole charac- 
teristic of virtue. ‘The partisans of each of these foundations of virtue 
have denied the reality or sufficiency of the other foundations. Theso 
differences of opinion may be thus accounted for. 

The sentiment of Benevolence desires universal happiness, or the 
general good of all beings. When we wantonly sacrifice the happi- 
ness of any being, it is pained, and produces uneasy emotions in our 
minds. Those philosophers who place the foundation of virtue in the 
tendency of the action judged of, to produce happiness, are right, in so 
far, because this is one foundation, but they are wrong in so far as they 
teach that it is the only foundation of virtue. 

In like manner the organ of Veneration desires to yield obedience to 
the will of God, and it experiences painful emotions when we know- 
ingly contravene its dictates. Those philosophers who place the es- 
sence of virtue in obedience to the will of God, are sound in their 
judgment, in so far as this is one essential foundation of virtue, but 
they err in so far as they represent it to be the only one. 


And, thirdly, Conscientiousness produces the feelings of duty, obli- 
gation, and incumbency. It desires to do justice in all things. It en- 
forces the dictates of our other moral faculties. Benevolence, for in- 
stance, from its own constitution, desires to communicate happiness, 
and Conscientiousness enforces its dictates by proclaiming that it is our 
duty to act in conformity with them. It causes us to feel that we are 
guilty or criminal if we wantonly destroy or impair the enjoyment of 
any being. It enforces also the aspirations of Veneration, and tells us 
that we are guilty if we disobey the will of God. Further, its own 
special function is to enforce justice, when our own rights or feelings, 
and those of other men, come into competition. Those philosophers 
who founded virtue in a moral sense, were right in so far as this facnlty 
is one most important foundation of virtue ; but it is not the only one. 

Each of the moral sentiments produces the feeling of right and 
wrong in its own sphere; Benevolence proclaims cruelty to be wrong, 
and Veneration condemns profanity. But each is liable to err when it 
acts singly. There are men, for example, in whom Benevolence is 
very strong and Conscientiousness very weak, and who, following the 
dictates of the former, without reference to those of the latter senti- 
ment, often perpetrate great wrongs by indulging in an extravagant 
generosity at the expense of others. They are generous before they 
are just. Charles Surface, in the School for Scandal, is the personifi- 
cation of such a character. Veneration acting singly, is liable to sanc- 
tion superstitious observances ; or acting in combination with Destruc- 
tiveness, without Benevolence and Conscientiousness, it may approve 
of cruel persecution for the sake of preserving the purity of the faith 
which it has embraced. I consider the virtue of an action to consist in 
its being in harmony with the dictates of enlightened intellect and of 
all the moral faculties acting in combination. 

The moral faculties often do act singly, and while they keep within 
the limits of their virtuous sphere, the dictates of all of them har- 
monize. We have a similar example in music. Melody and time 
both enter into the constitution of music, but we may have time with- 
out melody, as in beating a drum; or melody without time, as in the 
sounds of an olian harp. But the two faculties which take cogni- 
zance of melody and time are constituted so as to be capable of acting 
in harmony, when they are both applied to the same object. So it is 
in regard to the moral sentiments. If a man fall into the sea, another 
individual, having a large organ of Benevolence, and who can swim, 
may be prompted by the instinctive impulse of benevolence instantly 
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to leap into the water and save him, without, in the least, thinking of 
the will of God or the obligations of duty, But when we calmly con- 
template the action, we perceive it to be one falling without the legiti- 
mate sphere of Benevolence. It is approved of by enlightened intel- 
lect, and is also conformable at once to the Divine will, and to the 
dictates of Conscientiousness. In like manner, every action that is 
truly conformable to the will of God, or agreeable to Veneration, 
when acting within its proper sphere, will be found just and beneficial 
in its consequences, or in harmony also with Conscientiousness and 
Benevolence. And every just and right action will be discovered to be 
beneficial in its consequences, and also in harmony with the will of God. 

When one of these faculties acts independently of the other, it 
does not necessarily err, but it is more liable to do so, than when all 
operate, in concert. This is the reason that any theory of morals, 
founded on only one of them, is generally imperfect or unsound. 

The idea of resolving morality into intellectual perceptions of utility, 
into obedience to the will of God, or into any other single principle, 
has arisen, probably, from the organ of the mental faculty on which 
that one principle depends having been largest in the brain of the au- 
thor of the theory, in consequence of which he felt most strongly the 
particular emotion which he selected as its foundation, Those indi- 
viduals, again, who deny that there is any natural basis for moral 
science, and who regard the Bible asthe only foundation of moral and 
religious duty, are generally deficient in the organs either of Con- 
scientiousness or Benevolence; or of both; and because they feebly 
experience the dictates of a natural conscience, they draw the infer- 
ence that it is the same with all mankind. 

Another question remains—What means do we possess for discov- 
ering the qualities of actions, so that our moral faculties may give emo- 
tions of approval or disapproval upon sound data? For example— 
Veneration disposes us to obey the will of God, but how shall we dis- 
cover what the will of God is? It is the office of the intellect to do 
so. For instance—A young lady from England had been taught from 
her infancy that God had commanded her to keep Good Friday holy, 
and sacred to religious duties. When she came to Scotland for the 
first time, and saw no sanctity attached to that day, her Veneration 
was disagreeably affected : and if she also had treated the day with in- 
difference, her conscience would have upbraided her. In a few weeks 
afterward, the half-yearly fast day of the Church of Scotland came 
round, and she felt no sanctity whatever to be attached to it; her in- 
tellect had never been informed that either God or the Church had ap- 
pointed that day to be held sacred ; she desired to follow her usual oc- 
cupations, and was astonished at the rigid sanctity with which the day 
was kept by the Scots. Here the intellect gave the information, and 
Veneration acted according to its lights. 

The intellect must be employed, therefore, to discover all the mo- 
tives, relations, and consequences of the actions to be judged of, and 
the moral sentiments will give emotions of approval or disapproval, ac- 
cording to their aspect thus presented to them. In many ordinary 
cases no difficulty in judging occurs; for instance, the mere percep- 
tion of a fellow-creature struggling in the water is sufficient to rouse 
Benevolence, and to inspire us with the desire to save him. But 
when the question is put, [s a hospital for foundling children benevo- 
lent ?—if we look only at one result (saving the lives of individual 
children), we would say that it is; but if the intellect observe all the 
consequences ; for instance, first, the temptation to vice afforded by 
provision being made for illegitimate children; secondly, the mortality 
of the infants, which is enormous, from their being withdrawn from 
maternal care and intrusted to mere hireling keepers ; thirdly, the iso- 
lation of the children so reared from all kindred relationship with the 
rest of the race; and, fourthly, the expense which is thrown away in 
this very questionable arrangement ; [ say, after the intellect has dis- 
covered and contemplated all these facts and results, the sentiment of 
Benevolence would not be gratified with foundling hospitals, but would 
desire to apply the funds dedicated to them to more purely beneficent 
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institutions. Without intellect, therefore, the sentiments have not 
knowledge ; and without moral sentiments, the intellect sees merely 
facts and results, but feels no emotions. i 

If, then, this theory of our moral constitution be well founded, it ex- 
plains the darkness and confusion of the opinions entertained by pre- 
vious philosophers on the subject. 

Dr. Wardlaw’s antagonist power is merely the animal propensities 
acting with undue energy, and breaking the bounds prescribed to them 
by the moral sentiments and intellect. They will be most liable to do 
this in those individuals in whom the organs of the propensities are 
large, and those of the moral sentiments deficient ; but there is no or- 
gan or faculty in itself immoral, or necessarily opposed to the mora 
sentiments, as Dr. Wardlaw supposes. 

To be able. then, to discover what courses of action are at once 
beneficial in their tendency, agreeable to the will of God, and com- 
formable to the dictates of Conscientiousness, we must use our intel- 
lectual faculties in examining nature. Believing that man and the ex- 
ternal world are both the workmanship of the Creator, I propose, in 
the following lectures, to consider— 

Ist, The constitution of man as an individual ; and endeavor to dis- 
cover what duties are prescribed to him by its qualities and objects, 

2dly, I shall consider man as a domestic being, and endeavor ‘to dis- 
cover the duties prescribed to him by his constitution, as a husband, a 
father, and a child. 

3dly, I shal! consider man as a social being, and discuss the duties 
arising from his social qualities. This will involve the principles of 
government and political economy. 

4thly, I shall consider man asa religious being, and discuss the 
duties which he owes to God, so far as these are discoverable from the 
light of nature. 





“WHAT IS GENIUS?” 


In the December number of the Journat there is a review, by a corre- 
spondent, of an article in a previous number, entitled, “‘ What is Genius ?” 
in which the writer states that the heads of Shelley and Byron were decid- 


edly small. That statement should have been noticed and cut out by us for 
the sake of truth, but was overlooked till after the Journau went to press. 
We think the writer is in error in regard to the size of the heads in both 
these great poets. Byron’s head was round and conical, running up to a 
comparative point, requiring not a Jarge hat ; but his brain was large, and, 
if we may believe the report of the physicians who made a post-mortem ex- 
amination, it was one of the most compact of human brains, weighing heavier 
than any one of its size on record. We are often told he did not wear a 
large hat, but with that form of head the brain may be large, while the hat 
is not more than medium. In an article published in the PurenoLocicaL 
Journat for 1840, we find the following in regard to Shelley : ‘* His temper- 
ament, blending in different degrees the bilious, sanguine, and nervous, with 
the last rather preduminant, and not a particle of lymphatic, gave intensity 
and keenness, life and spirit, to a brain of superior size, in which intellect 
and sentiment reigned supreme.” 





BUCKHORNS FROM OREGON. 


WE have received from Oregon, by express, a pair of enormous buckhorns 
attached to the skull. The friend who sent them had previously written us, 
but unfortunately his letter has been mislaid, and his name has slipped our 
memory. If this article shall fall under his eye, he will do us a favor to 
give us his nameand address, and we will take great pleasure in announcing 
it through these columns, and we will also attach his name as the donor, to 
the gift. We are very proud of the horns, and have given them a conspic- 
uous position in our front window, which faces on Broadway, where they 
are admired by thousands daily. There is probably not another larger or 
finer pair of horns between our office and Oregon. We renew our thanks to 
the donor for his generous gift, and solicit his name. 





New Year's Girt.—Batavia, Ia., Jan. 1st, 1860. Messrs. FowLer anp 
Wetts—Sirs : Inclosed you will flad twelve names and six dollars for your valuable Jovr- 
NaLs. This you will’please aécept as a “ New Year’s Gift.” Let each subscriber do the 
same, and you would reform the world. 

I don't wish to imply that yeu are under any obligation to me for my work, as I con- 
sider myself well b in advance by the ben fit derived from your publications here- 
tofore. God speed theuwuth. Yours, fraternaliy, Joun H. Hutton. 
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GOOD BOOES AT HOME. 


IMPROVEMENT should be the business of all men, 
all women, all children, and youth. No better 
aids to Sextr-ImMprovemenr can be found than are 
given in 

Good Books. 

By reading we may avail ourselves at once, of 
all the wisdom and experience of those who have 
lived, loved, and labored for the good of mankind. 
In the writings of ripe scholars we find a record 
of all they had learned, and all they had the pow- 
er to communicate. We may take hold where 
they left off, and continue the good work of Pro- 
GREss and 1mPROVEMENT in human knowledge, 
wisdom, usefulness, and power. But let us be 
thoroughly posted in regard to what has been 
done, that we may not lose time in making the 
same o/d experiments. Why spend valuable time 
to re-invent an instrument which was made 
twenty years ago? But all this is only as intro- 
ductory to what follows. We know that there are 
many, yes, very many, young men and women 
throughout the country who would be very glad 
to read our various choice books, if they could ob- 
tain them. We are induced to make the most 
liberal proposition possible, consistent with reason, 
for the benefit of those who desire to learn how to 
make the most of themselves. And that may be 
done by an attentive reading of such works as are 
contained in our list. Our offer is as follows : 

For Ten Dollars at One Time 
We will send Ten Copies of either the Pureno- 
LOGICAL JouRNAL or Warer-CurE JouRNAL 
one year, and Six Dollars’ worth, at regular mail 
prices, of any books of our publication, prepaid 
(by mail or express, as we may think best). 
For Twenty-Five Dollars 
We will send Twenty-five JourNa.s one year, and 
Firreen Dotxars’ worth of books as above. 
For Fifty Dollars 


We will send Fifty Copies of the JourNALs one 
year, and Forty Dotuars’ worth of books, 

For One Hundred Dollars at One Time 
We will send Onc Hunprep Copies of the Jour- 
NALs one year, and One Hunprep DoLiars’ 
worth of books! eo 

CANADIAN SusscriBERs must send money to 
prepay American postage, viz., Six Cents a year. 

Reaper, you have the Proposition. Will you 
accept it? Can you not reach the highest prize? 
Try it! By making a suitable effort your neigh- 
bors will subscribe for one or both the JouRNALs. 
Sampie Numsenrs will be sent gratis with which 
to form Clubs. 

Lire Ixuustratepd, a first-class Pictorial, 
Weekly Paper, may be included in the above clubs, 
if desired, and to make up the number, each Lire 
may be counted as two JouRNALS. 

Money, in large amounts, should be remitted in 
drafts on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, or 
by express. 

Letters should be registered, post-paid, and ad- 
dressed to Fow.er AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


[We will send Free—or prepaid—by Firsr 
Mart, a Catalogue containing a complete List of 
all works published at this office, with prices an- 
nexed, to any address, on application. For ab- 
breviated list of books, see another page. ] 





GOOD GIFTS. 


Ir is gratifving to note the disposition on the part of 
some employers to favor Nveir employees with suitable 
reading matter. 


of PurENovoe1caL JOURNALS are subscribed for by the em- 
pleyers, and taken by the men. Of course they get them 
at club prices, and enjoy them accordingly. In this way 


a good and generous fecling is kept up through the yeur, | 


and more work is better done, 

As a Present, nothing at the price can be more usefal 
or appropriate. We wish some good man who bas the 
wealth, together with the benevolence necessary, would 
enable us to place a copy of this JovrNat in the hands of 
every school-teacher in America! It would do more to- 


ward correctng the present mode of juvenile hot-house | 
pushing, and consequent premature decay, than anyiwng | 


else wecun name, A proper understanding of these priu- 
ciples woutd save thousands to their parents and to tne 
world. Where is the good benefacwr ? 





Tue “ Specratn Inpucements” which were of- 
fered in former numbers are repeated in our present num- 
ber. 
the very liberal proposition, and have obtained the very 


best foundation for the most valuable lbraries. Ten or 
twenty dollars secures us many copies of the Journat for 


a year, and gives the voluntary agent frum six to fifteen | 


dollars’ worth of our choicest books, 


Our CLus Terms.— Our readers will please ob- 
serve, on this page, that we offer such terms as shou'd place 
the Jovenat within easy reach of every family. Our 
friends who think well of the “ noble science” we advocate, 
will, we fee! sure, contribute their best «fforts in extending 
the circulation of Tuz AmexicaAN PurENoLOovIcAL JouR- 
NAL. 

Ir will soon be time for country merchants to 
visit New York to purchase goods for the spring trade. 
Our friends who may wish to procure quantities of books 
and busts, can order through these merchants ; or, if they 
papa it, can order by express, and recrive them at once. 

We will cheerfulty attend to any city commissivns which 
our distant patrons muy intrust to us. 





E. W. T.—First. What books are the best adapt- 
ed to the improvement of the org»n of Language ? 

Ans. The works of Scott, Irving, and Dickens will serve 
the purpose well. 

Second. Can aman whose Language is only full, become 
an able speaker ? 

Ans. Yes. if he have the right development otherwise, 
though with larger Language he would do better. 

Third. What can I read 10 improve my reason? 

Avs. Butler’s Analogy, Edwards on the Will, Mahan’s 
Mental Philosophy, and study abstract mathema ics. 
an Book of Nature can be had by mail of us for 

50. — 

W. R. T.—My Cautiousness is too large and in- 
fluential. How can I suppress its action and get rid of 
the unhappy influences of that faculty ? 

Ans. You should try to control your fears by means of 
judgment; remember that you magnify dungers; culti- 
vate a bold, combative spirt, and not indulge anxiety 
about abseut friends, nor unticipate evil. in short, en- 
courage bravery, and discourage the sense of fear. 


A. B.—We can not make a discount from $25 
for the set of forty best specimens of busts and casts from 


our cabinet. The set is afforded thus cheaply expressly for 
societies, private cabinets, lecturers, etc. 





Tue Court or Deatu.—We would call the spe- 
cial attention of our readers to the enterprise of Mr. G. Q. 
Colton, advertised in ‘another column, in which he pro- 
poses to sell 100,000 fine engravings of Peale’s painting of 
the Court of Death for one di'ar each. The engraving is 
large— 23 by 31 inches—and is the finest specimen of the 
chromo-lithographic art we huve reen. The usual price 
for such works in this city is $5, but Mr. Colton believes 
that by reducing the price he can sell, instead of five thou- 


sand, one bundred thousand copies. He informs us that 
since they were issued—Dre. 1st—the orders have come in 
as fast us the printer could supply them. The low price 
at which it is offered, the beauty of the work, and the fine 
moral les-ons it conveys, should secure for it a place in 
every parlor where correct taste and good morals are cul- 
trvated. Mr. Peale certifies that “it 1s an accurate and 
admirable copy of the original painting.” Sce the adver- 
tisement for particulars, 
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In some estublishments large numbers | 


Already large numbers have availed themselves of | 
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Piterary Motices. 


Lirr or AnpReEw Jackson, in three volumes. 
By James Parton, author of a “ Life of Aaron Burr,” 
“Humorous Poetry of the English Language,” etc., 
Vol. I. New York: Mason Brothers, 1 60. 


This is a Jarge handsome octavo, of over 6 0 pages, and 
is neatly printed on fine paper. The author has done 
himself credit in the preparation of this volume; and if he 
carry out the design with similar ability and spirit, he will 
have made a valuable contribution to the biographica, 
literature of America. Mr. Parton is an interesting writer, 
and we think his talent lies in the line of biography. This, 
we believe, is his third attempt in this department of liter- 
ature; and it gives us p’easure to note the great improve- 
ment he has made. If he contnue his labors in this direc- 
tion for the next ten years, and guard against giving to 
his biographies too much of his own individuality of feel- 
ing and opinion, we predict thut he will be in the front 
rank of biegraphical writers. To those who have tried it 
we need not say, that to write a good biograpby requires 
peculiar talent. The majority of persons who make the 
attempt remind one of crank music or machine-made 
poetry. They exhibit so little of the real sp:rit, and so little 
of sympathy with their subject, so litde comprehension of 
the characters they attempt to delineate, that their works 
sound more like statistical tables of chronology and other 
dry facts, than like a good portraiture of a human being. 

This volume contains ao excellent steel engraving of the 
Old Hero, and we commend the work to ali who desire a 
correct and racy account of the Hero of New Orleans. 


en 





“Tue Horse Far,” that world-renowned work of art, 
by Rosa Bonheur, has been band ly repr ted in 
lithograph, and published by J. M. Emerson & Co., 87 Park 
Row, New York, which they give to all the subscribers to 
the United Stuies Jvurnal, which they publish at one dol- 
lar a year. 

We saw the original picture when on exhibition in this 
city, and regretted that everybody in the country could not 
see it. When tt was brought outasa steel engraving, at $20 
or $30 a copy, we saw no prospect of its becoming popu. 
larized, because it was still out of the reach of the mass of 
the people. But our enterprising friends, we are happy to 
announce, have published the picture in a way that brings 
it within the means of all. 








NEW INDUCEMENTS. 


Wir a view to remunerate those who feel and 
take an interest in our publications, we have con- 
cluded to offer the following 

“SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS” FOR 1860. 


For Turee Dotvars we will send three dol- 
lars’ worth of any books published by us, at regu- 
lar mail prices, post-paid, or by express, and a 
copy of either the Warer-Cure JovuRNAL or 
the PHreNnoLocicaL JouRNAL, one year. 

For Five Douuars, we will send five dollars’ 
worth of our books, post-paid, by mail, or by ex- 
press, and Lire InLusTrarep one year. 

For Ten Douxiars, we will send ten dollars’ 
worth of any books published by us, pre-paid, and 
one copy of Lire ILLustRATED, PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNat, and Warer-CureE JouRNAL, a year. 

This, we think, will be much better for the 
reader, and for all concerned, than any “ ri:k” 
which may be had in the best seheme offered by 
cheap jewelry concerns. A little effort will enable 
any one to secure for himself a good library of val- 
uable books, at a very moderate cost 

Please aldress, FOWLER & WELLS, 

No. 308 Broadway, New York. 

P.S —This offer will remain open till May Ist, 
1860. Our friends will please act promptly. 
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Advertisements. 
ApVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 


should be sent in at once. 
Txxms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 





‘ 
Tue Country GENTLEMAN. 
“The best of the Weeklies.” 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

The First Number of the Fifteenth Volume of Tur 
Country GentLeman is offered with some pride to its old 
and new patrons, whose attention is now particularly in- 
vited to the following 

TERMS FOR 186". 
Tue Country GenTLEMAN ALONE. 
Single Copy, one year 
Three Copies. . 
Five Copies 
Ten Copies 

Tae Country GenTLEMAN anp AnnvAL Reorster. 
One Copy Country Gentleman and Register. #2 
Five Copies Country Gentleman and Register. 

Ten Copies do. do do. 

A Premium Copy of both Tae Country GenTLe- 
MAN and Reeister will be sent free to any one making up 
a Club of Ten, and for any addition to this number the 
rate will be $1 65 for each subscriber, and a free copy tor 
each additional Ten. 

No subscriptions r ceived on club terms unless 
paid strictly in advance, Fifty cents additionat is in all 
eases charged each subscriber when payment is not made 
in advance. 

Ga" =~Subscribers in the British Provinces will add 
Twenty-five Cents for each Copy ordered, to the above 
terms, to prepay the postage to the Canada line. 

pen Chub papers are sent to different Post Offices if so 
desired. 

PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

FRUIT AND FLOWERS FOR 1860! 
FINE VERBENAS OR FIFTY STRAWBERRIES, 

To any subscriber of Tue Country Gentiewan who 
sends us Four New Subsersbera, together with Ten Dol- 
lars for the Five Papers for 1860, we now make the follow- 
ing offer : 

We will send to each of the five, per Express, to any part 
of the country, either Five Select Verbenas, assorted 
colors, or Fifty Strawberry Plants! The whole to be sent 
to one address in order to save charges, which when 
divided up among the whole five may thus be rendered 


very small. 
THE VERBENAS. 

Each subscriber will mention which he prefers, the Ver- 
benas or the Strawberry Pianta. The former will be all of 
first-rate sorta, and each lot of five will include one or more 
of the following new and scarce varieties : 

Str J. Ovrrnam—fine deep); Retve D’Amazon — white 
plam purple witn large| with purple center. 

white center. Lapy Havetock—beautiful 
Cart. E. Porttnerr—light| light rose, a remarkably 

rose red, magnificent. | sweet thing. 

Miss TRerrer—a fine clear | Eventne Star—scariet with 
scarlet. | white eye 

Anne—a beautiful white. | Evrerpe--maroon, very fine 

Cyntuta--crimeon with pur- | Gey. Simpson—rose, not 80 
ple shade, very fine. new, but very fine. 

Mes. Turner—pink with | Cemmson Prsrerction. 
purple center. GRant Des Batral.es. 


THE STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

We have limited ourselves here to two sort. of compara- 
tively recent introduction, which have really proved them- 
selves worthy of widest dissemination, viz.: Wuits0n’s 
AvBany and Hookers >rxp.rna, preferring to take this 
course rather than to present a large tist of less valuabie, 
although perhaps pewer sorts, Prose subscribers who 
choose the. Strawberry Plants may receive 25 of each of 
these two kinds, or 50 of either ove, as preferred, 

*,* It witl be understood that this offer is only intended 
to carry the Premium Plants in ca-es where at least Five 
Subscribers (Four of them New) and Ten Dollars, are re- 
ceived atone time, Bat in order to excluce none in its 
operation, we will send five lots of the plants to any sab- 
scriber who Aas already p id for Tae Country GEntTLe- 
MAN for 1860, on receipt from him of ZgAt Lolurs and 
Hour N-w Su’ riders, 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. Y. 





“Lire Intusrratep” Is Nor 


stuffed with “trash,” silty nonsense, or quack medicine 
advertisements ; it is an elegant quarto of eight beau iful 

- a trifle larger than the Jdustrated Londin Netor— 
a perfect model of excellence in size, shape, and senti- 
ments, and is, altogether, one of the most sound and sen- 
sible of live a+ Men hke it, women like it, boys like 
it, girls like it, the old folks like it, young folks like it, the 
children like it, and the rest of the folks can’t keep house 
withruwt LIFE ILLUSTRATED. Only $2 a year, $1 for 
half a year, and on trial three months for 25 cents. Address 

FOWLER AND WELL4, 303 Broadway, New York. 


pa PPR 


[FEs., 


PPIs PLAN 





Sent Pre-paid, by First Mail. 


Cnotck GARDEN AND 
SEEDS.—The following, put up in packages at 10 cents 
each, will be sent, prepaid by mail, on receipt of price to any 


Post-office in the U. 8., by Fowier anp WELIs: 


Articheke, 

Asparagus, 

Extra Early Tarnip Beet, 
Early Blood Turnip do., 
Long Blood do., 
Long Smooth Blood do.. 
Early Purple Cape Broccoll, 
tarly York Cabbage, 
Karly Wakefield do., 
Karly Ox Heart do., 
Large Late Bergen do., 
Large Late Drumhead do., 
Large Late Flat Dutch do., 
Fine Drumhead Savoy do., 
Red Dutch do., 
Karly Horn Carrot, 

Long Orange do., 

Long White do., 


Thorburn’s Nonpareil Cauliflower, 


Early London 

Late do. do., 
Ea:ly Walcheren do., 
Early Short Green Cucumber, 
Early White Spined do., 
Karly Green Cluster do., 
Long Green Prickly do., 
West India Gherkin, do., 


Improved New York Egg plant, 


Curled Scotch Kale, 

White Cabbage Lettuce, 
Ice Dramhead On» 
Early Curled Silesia do., 
Hardy Green do. 
Fine Nutmeg Musk Melon, 
Green Citron 

Skillman's Netted 

Cantelope 

Ice Cream Water 

New Orange do., 

Carolina do., 

Apple Seeded do., do., 
Citron do., for preserves, 
Loong Green Okra, 
Improved Dwarf do., 

Large Red Onion, 

Large Yellow do., 

Large White do, 


Large Squash Pepper, 
Sweet Spanish do., 


Sweet Mountain do, (for Mangos), 


Large Cheese Pumpkin, 
Mammoth do., 
Long Scarlet Radish, 
Scarlet Turnip do., 
White do do, 
Yellow do. do, 
Chinese Winter do, 
Black Fall do, 
Victorla Rhabarb, 


Spinach, 

New Flanders do., 
Prickly do., 
Early White Bush Squarb, 
Summer Crook Neck de., 
Lima Cocoanut do., 
Boston Marrow do., 
Winter Crook Neck do,, 
Large Red Tomato, 
Large Red Smooth do., 
Large Yellow do., 
Red Cherry do., 
Yellow Cherry do., 
Pear Shaped do., 
Yellow Plum do., 
Early White Dutch Turnip, 
White Globe do., 
White Norfolk do., 
Yellow Stone do., 
Yellow Aberdeen do, 
New Yellow Finland do, 
Improved Ruta Baga, 
Sage, 
Summer Savory, 
Winter do., 
Sweet Marjorar, 

hyme, 
Lemon Balm, 
Cortander, 
FP ome’, 
Lavender, 
Rosemary, 


FLOWER 





Extrg Curled Parsley, 
Improved Parsnip, 
Cherry Pepper 
Lo. ¢ Cayenne do., EKlecampane 

In addition to the above we can furnish most of the rare 


seeds in market at lowest prices. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 20 KINDS FOR A DOLLAR. 

Beautyful and rare Flower Seeds, warranted of the 
growth of 1859. We are now prepared to mail to our 
friends to any Post-office, the following very choice assort- 
ments of Flower Sreps, postege pai’, on receipt of One 
Dollur: 

Phlox Drammondii, } autiful;m’ature, 

Portulaca, fine mixed. 

Centranthas Macrosiphon, splendid pink annual, 

Argemone Grandiflora, ‘urge white annua’. 

Aster, »piendid m red Dwarf G. rman, 

Balsams, Double Mized Paris, 

Cacalia Cocacinea, beautiful s:arl-t annua), 

Perilla Nankinensis, neo and curious Chinese plant, 

Petunia, splendia » ixture, 

Mimosa Sensitiva, or Sen-itive Plant, 

Ipomeea Quamoclit, or Cypress Vine. 

Scabious, Ane mined, 

Whitlavia Grandiflora, beautiful purple annual. 

Ipomeea Burndgii, b: ight scarlet Ipemaa, 

Martynea lutea, yellow Murty? e °. 

Nige'tla damascena, or Lore in a Mia’. 

Mirabilis hy bridas, new Aybrid 4 o’rlocka, 

Ageratum Mexicanum, Jlue 4geratem, 

Aster pwoniflorus, Paony- Flowered Aster. 

Hibiscus Africanus, Af ican Hibiscua, 


Also, on receipt of 50 cents, we will mail, postpaid, an 
assortment of Beautirv, Putox Drummonpn. The as- 
sortments contaia a packet each of Queen Vicrorta, 
Leopotpina Ocuvata, Lovis Napo.eon, and ALBA. 

On receipt of 40 cents we will mail an assortment of 
Beavtirct Portutaca. The assortments contain a 
packet each of Tugtivsont, SpLenpevs, ACRANTIACA, 
Tuorsurnt, ALsiriora, Rosa, and CaryoruyLorprs. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

303 Broadway, New York. 





» =] > 
Reports or THE MeEEtines oF 
the Polytechnic Association of the American Institute are 
given in every number of LIFE ILLUSTRATED, Four 
copies sent three months on trial for #1. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





“Lire ILLUSTRATED IS ONE OF, 
the best papers — in the United States. It really 


is what it professes to be, ‘A Journal of Entertainment, 
Improvement, and Progress,’ and we know of no more 
instructive and interesting | pee meng tor family reading. 
Young and old, pareots and children, high and low, ne 
and poor, will find something to suit them in its columns.” 
—~Panama Star. 

#1 pays for four copies three months -on trial. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Court or Deatn. 


The subscriber is now issuing 106,000 Splendid Colored 
Engravings of Rempranpt Peaxr’s celebrated Original 
Painting of the 

COURT OF DEATH, 
at the unprecedented low price of 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
Size, 23 by 31 inches. 

The lowest regular price for engravings of the size and 
quality of this is $5—and in answer to the question, “ How 
can they be sold for one Dollar?” the subseriber would 
state that. instead of issuing 5000 copies at $5, he issues 
100,0 0 copies at $1. The main expense of such a work is 
not in the paper and printing, but in getting up the plates. 
If 5,00 only are sold, #5 is but a fair price. But if 100,000 
are sold at $!, the aggregate profits are larger than on the 


5,000. 

The Original Painting, of which the Engravings are a 
Jac- imile copy, was painted by Rembrandt Peale in the 
city of Baltimore, in 1820, and has been the study and ad- 
miration of tens of thousands of our citizens. It has long 


been valued at 
25,000 DOLLARS. 


Death is personified as a King or Monarch, and there is 
not a skeleton or anything —- in the picture. 

There are twenty-three full-siz-d figu: es m the ergrav- 
ing, and arranged into five groups, presenting living 
representations of Death, War, Sensual Pleasure, Intem- 

rance, and the Triumphs of Christian Faith over the 

errors of Death. 

It 1s a work to delight the eye and improve the heart. 
It can be studied and understood by a child, while its sub- 
lime conception affords scope to the strongest imagination. 

It has been made the su'ject of special discourse by 
Rev. Dr. Sprague, Rev. Dr. Welch, Rev. Dr. Bacon, Rev. 
Dr. Cleveland, Rev. Dr. Wayland, and others. 

A more impressive, instructive, or beautiful Parlor 
Oroament could not be purchased. 

The subscriber was advised to have the drapery of the 
figures brilliant and showy, to gratify the taste of the 
“country people,” but he determined to imitate exactly 
the rich mellow tints of the original painting in this 
respect. The wisdom of this decision is verified not only 
by the Artists in this city, but by the venerable Rembrandt 
Peale himself, as will be seen by the following unqualified 
certificate : 

“ Poitapetputa, Nor. 16, 1859. 

“T have seen the Chromo-Lithographic Engraving of 
my Painting of the Court of Death, recently executed for 
Dr G. Q Colton (the present proprietor) by Sarony, Major 
& Knapp, of New York, and can certify that ¢ 1 an a- 
cw ate und aamirable « opy of the vrigin.1 Painting, 

“ RemBRANDT PEALE.” 

Each subscriber is entitled to a Num/ ered certificate of 
Propri torsh-p in the Original Painting—the Painting to 
be at the disposal of the subscribers as soon as the 100,000 
Engravings are sold. 

By inclosing One Dollar and four letter stamps (to pay 
postage) the Engraving will be forwarded, post-paid, 
ro'led in a strong case. 

Sunday Schools — at a liberal discount. 

Clergymen can add largely to their yearly income (in 
commissions) by interesting themselves in the distribution, 
and at the same time pluce in the hands of each subscriber 
“a sermon on canvas ” 

Any person who will show this advertisement, obtain 
five subscribers, and forward $5, shall receive a sixth copy 
gratis ; all post-paid. 

AGrents—gentiemen or ladies— can make money rapidly 
by taking subscriptions for this beautiful work. One 
Dollar and six stamps from Agents“for one copy and a let- 
ter of Agency, stating special terms. 

An active Agent can not make less than from two bun- 
dred to three hundred dollars per year in the business, 
above expenses. A description will be sent with each 
picture.” 

The subscriber refers to the following gentlemen: The 
venerable Rembrandt Peale, Philadelphia; the Hon, 
Millard Fillmore, Buffalo; the Rev. 8. L. Prime, D.D, 
Editor New York Observer; Rev. M. B. Palmer, D.D., 
New Orleans; A. M. Holbrook, Esq., Proprietor New 
Orleans Picayune: the Rev. Asa D Swith, D.D., the Rev. 
Dr. Abel Stevens, Editor Christian Advocate and Journal, 
New York; tbe Rev. Gorham D. Abbott, “pingler Insti- 
tute; the Hon. Erastus Brooks, New York; the Hon. 
Henry J. Raymond, New York. 

As a supply must be kept on band for single subscrib- 
~ only twenty copies can be sent to one Agent upon one 
order. 

To avoid mistake, the Name, Town, County, and State 
should be »4 in’w written Address 

G. Q. COLTON, No, 37 Park Row. New York. 

P. 0. Box No, 3,391. 


Sue Can’r Keep Hovsek witnovut 


IT.—A mother says: “Having been a subscriber for 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED three years, I feel that I can not 
keep house without it.” Glad of it. This is a sample of 
letters received by us daily. Sent 8 months for 25 cents, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


For tue Best ARTICLES READ 


before the Farmers’ Club of the American Institute, tc- 

gether with a general report of its transactions, see LIFE 

ILLUSTRATED. Sent three months for 25 cen's, 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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For 1860. Now Ready. Sent, pr.-p.id by first mil, to any Post-Ofice in the Mesmerism—Psychology. 
T 7 - . United States or Carada. Exxorricat Psycnoioey. Best work on the subject 87 
THe Ww ATER Cure ALMANAC A LIST OF WORKS BY Fasornation ; or the Philosophy of Charming..... 87 
FOR — nll ee all the usual ae — | FPOWLER AND WELLS, | LmnanyorMeswentsu anv Psyonovoey. Complete 8 00 
Hygienic Medication; Water-Cure Explained ; Gymnas Macnocoam: or, the Universe Without . 87 
a h ieee a mpaireatin ; any a - ae hee —_ Puriosopuy oF Mesmerism. By Dr. J. BoveeDods 380 
and Cons 0; uggestions, ) 3 h i 
ete, Price, prepaid by mail, only six conte. Works on Phrenology. PsycHo.oey ; or, the we ence of the Soul.......... ° 80 
Compe’s Lectures on Purenoxoey. Illustrated.. $1 25 Miscellaneous. 
T P - A Cart for Recording various Developments........ 6 | Ars anp Alps ror Youna Women. Good work... 87 
HE bt REN OLOGICAL LMANAC ConstiTuTION of Man. By George Combe........ 8T Cuemistry, applied to Physiology and Agriculture. 25 
for 1860, contains—besides the usual astronomical matters— Derence or Parenotocy. By Boardman........ Z 8T DEMANDS oF THE AGE ON CoLLEGEsS. Horace Mann 25 
Names of all the Organs; Portraits and Sketches of | Dowssrio Lire, Tuovants on. By N. Sizer....... 15 | Dexta’s Docrors; or, a Glance Behind the Scenes. 87 
Prescott, Triplet Sisters, Ada Clifton, Major E. W-. | Epvcarton Comptere. Self-Culture, Memory, ete. 250 | Domestic Anrmats; a Manualof Stock Husbandry 50 
Serrell, George G. Briggs, Dr. Winslow Lewis, Dr. | Epuycarion, founded on the Nature of Man......... 87 | Frurr Currure ror tae Miiuion. Hand-Book.. 50 
Windship, Dr. Phelps. Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Dr. Matison, | [rssons on PHRENOLOGY AND PHysIoLoGy........ 125 | Hrxrs Towarp Rerorms. Lectures, Addresses, ete. 1 25 
Dr. D. Thayer, Judge Thos. Russell, Messrs. Pangborn, | Love, ParenTaGE, AND AMATIVENESS. Fowler... 75 | Home ror Aut. ; the Gravel Wall Mode of Building 87 
Ball, and Willis, Robert Burns, Signs of Character, | Maneracg, its History and Philosopby............. 75 | Hoprs anp Hers ror raz Youne. Rev. Mr.Weaver 87 
Utility of Phrenology, Employment, ete. Price,six cents, | yf4rermoxy, Phrenological and Physiological...... 30 | How ro Write; a Pocket Manual of Composition 50 
or twenty-five for $1. Sent free by first mail. Memory AND SELF-IMPROVEMENT.............+00¢ 8T | How to Tarx; a Pocket Manual of Conversation. 50 
- MorRAL AND INTELLECTUAL SOIENCE...........2-++ 250 | How to Brnave; a Pocket Manual of Etiquette.. £0 
THe MercnHantics’ AND INVENT- | Menta Screnor, Weaver's Lectures on.........+. 87 | How To vo Busixess; Manual of Practical Affairs. 50 
ORS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1860, contains— PurENoLoGy Provep AND ILLUSTRATED..........- 125 | Hawnp-Booxs ron Home Improvement. Thedabove 1 50 
A Table showing the Time of the Sun’s Rising and Setting | Pureno.ogicat Journat. A year, monthly ...... 100 | ImMortatity TriumpHant. Philosophical........ 87 
Equation of Time; Table of the Moon’s Phases; Com- PHRENOLOGY AND THE Scriptures. By Dr. Pierpont 15 Lire [Lutusteatep. Weekly. Per year............ 2 00 
positions of Brass; Theoretical Velocity of Water per | Parenovocica, Guipe. A good book forbeginners 15 | Porutation, Theory of. By Dr. Trall........ - © 
Second ; Guage for Wire; Specific Gravities of Metals PurEeNo.ogicaL ALMANAC for 1860........... aaiits 6 | Tse Farm; a Manual of Practical Agriculture..... 50 
and Woods; Weight of Cast and Wrought Iron in | Purenoxocicat Bust. [Not Mailable.]...... ... 125 | Tue Garpey, with lists of Flowers and Shrubs.... 50 
Pounds, per Cubic Foot; Lengths of Circular Ares Sevr-CuLturE AND PERFECTION OF CHARACTER... 87 | Tae Houses a Manual of Rural Architecture...... 50 
to Radius Unity; Dimensions of Screws, Nuts, and Se.r-Instructor In PHrenotoey. New Edition.. 50 Rvueat Manvats. In one large vol., Illustrated... 1 50 
Washers; Degrees (Fahrenheit) required to Melt dif- | SymBorrca, Heap anp Purenotocicat Cuart.. 30 | Ways or Lire; Right Way and Wrong Way...... 60 
ferent Metals; Dimensions of Noted Stone Bridges of | Wonks or GAL on ParenoLoey. 5 vols..,...... 7 00 Phonography. 
; Europe ; Lengths of Pendulums ; Temperatere of Steam Water-Cure. Hanv-Book oF AMERICAN PHONOGRAPHY.......... 1 2 
‘ at different Atmospheric Pressures; The Wind as a Accripents AND Emercencres. Illustrated........ 15 Puonoeraruic Teacner. A self-instructor...... ° 45 
: Motive Power, ete. Price six cents; twenty-five for $1. | CuiuprEen; their Hydropathic Management........ 125 | PuonoGrapnic Copy-Boox. For Reporters &othera 10 
‘ Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. Cuowera; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure....... 80 
i I —_ I a 2 A ConsuMPTION ; its Causes and Proper Treatment... 8T Copies of one or all of these works sent, pre-paid by 
4AFE LILLUSTRATED— i FIRST- | cCoox Boox, Hydropathic. Full of good Receipts.. ST | FrEsT MAIL, to any Post-Office on receipt of price. 
class Pictorial Family Newspaper, commences its eighth Domestic Practice or Hypropatuy, Johnson's... 1 50 Address FOWLER AND WELLS 
c volume this week. It is devoted to Education, Agriculture, : = 4 ad 308 Broad N 
r Mechanics, Architecture, New Inventions, Business, to | EXP®RIENCE IN WATER-CURE....... ..---+++0++00+ £0 roadway, New York. 
ic Moral and _ Intellectual Improvement, Social Entertain- Famity Paysicran, Hydropathic. By Dr. Shew... 2 50 - . a, i oo. aoe 
- — on ae =< ~ ete me Hyproratuic Encyctoprpia. By Dr. Trall....... 8 00 For tHE Drear.—Hastam’s Ar- 
at vs » 2 B 
Baly $2 a year, or tases exten o "Sascumnel - ten | Hxprorarny; or, Water-Cure. By Dr. Shew..... 125 | TIFICIAL EARS. Entirely concealed when worn. No 
copi 10. Ge Cl . P J H T ‘ trouble or necessity to hold them to the ears. Fit snug 
of pies $10. “= aClub. Address, oME TREATMENT Fok SEXUAL ABUSES........... 80 | round the head. Can be worn in the house, street, church, 
OWLER AND WELLS, New York ‘ : , : , street, church, 
0 SS eS m= ane Wi » SOrK, INTRODUCTION TO THE WATER-CURE.............+ 15 theater, or anywhere, hat or bonnet on or off. 
”) MipwIrERY AND Drseases OF WOMEN............+ 1 2 an ro on and a ao = aes 
> Or reular w sent to any part of the Uni tates, 
Ly Parents’ Guipz. A valuable work for women.... 60 HASLAM BROTHERS; 429 Broadway, New York. 
d, Partosopny oF Warer-Curg, clearly expounded.. 80 
| Practice or Water-Cvure, briefly explained...... 80 
: | PreGNaNoy AND CurLpsIrtTH. Mrs. Pendleton .. 80 VEL. 
in 4 
in, | Resvits or Hyperoraruy, its advantages shown.... 87 / UNABRID p>», “S73 
er Water-Cure tx Curonio Disgases. Dr. Gully... 1 50 WYCTH! <A 
in | * Water anp Veceras_e Diet. Dr. Lamb........ 87 ae ) 
py H on Warer-Cuez in Every Known Diszase......... 87 , 
ay | AwnoTuerR Triumpn or AMERI- | Warer-Cure Manvat, giving brief directions. .... 87 
ml | CAN GENIUS —THE VOLCANIC REPEATING FIRE- Water-Cure Atmanac. Annual. Illustrated.... 6 
et- | AKMS. Manufactured by the New Haven Arms Com- | Warer-Curz Jounnat. A year, monthly......... 100 | 1750 pages. Price $6 50. Sold by all Booksellers. 
\ pany, New Haven, Conn. G. & C. MERRIAM, 
ine This Company have recently obtained the entire control Physiology. Springfieid, Mass. 
83, _— et anes one ate Bee pre ~~ » Soin, 6 Ge ALooHOL AND ConstrruTION oF Man, Youmans... 89 . M j 
shortest notice, Rifles, nes, and Pistols, carrying from .1> Tf ary | 
- six to thirty balls. The ball contains all the commenition Avoowoiic Controversy. By Dr. R. T. Trall..... 80 FREE ror One MontTH! 
“he used, and is water-proof. This is the rifle adopted by the | A™Mativeness. Should be read by all.............. 15 FREE FOR ONE MONTH !! 
on. State and ee Authorities at the late quarantine outrage, Cuastiry. A book much needed. By Dr. Graham 30 Every Baptist family should have a Bapt st paper. To 
D Staten Island. Tne wonderful rapidity with which they | ¢ D Ww Important. go | allsuch the New York CnronicLe commends itse!f as a 
D. | can be loaded and fired, and the force and accuracy with Pe eee ae ee  ennnre reese Religious Family Journal, aiming to be always fresh and 
ew | which they shoot, makes them the most desirable arm that | ComBe’s Paysrotogy. One of the very best....... 87 | interesting, always readable, always reliable, always cour~ 
ev. | can be had. Their safety from accidental discharge, and Dicestion, Physiology of. By Dr. Andrew Combe 80 teous to its cotemporaries, always deprecating useless and 
nal, | impunity from injury from water, and great convenience, F Grunastum. Fully Illustrated 1 2% tiresome controversy, while always upholding a primitive 
sti- | requiring no bullet molds, powder-flask, or percussion- ened anges: teas tie ho gy 2 on and pure faith in the Jarge spirit of true Christian charity. 
io | caps, makes them a very popular weapon wherever intro- | Famtiy Dentist. Useful and instructive......... 87 A paper, in short, embracing a wide range of reading, of 
\ duced. “ Verily, one shall chase a thousand, and two shall Foop anp Drier A standard work of reference... 1 25 current interest and intrinsic value, suited 10 entertain and 
rib- | put ten thousand to flight.” Fav xp Fanreacza, the P r Food of Man. 1 25 instruct every member of the family, from the grandparent 
one | A liberal discount to the trade. Sold at wholesale or | ~®U'TS AND *ARINACEA, cig ee ‘ to the child just acquiring a taste for reading, and hand- 
retail, by JOSEPH MERVIN, Generation, Philosophy of. By Dr. Newman..... 30 | somely printed on large and clear type, which does not 
tate | No. 267 Broadway, New York. Herepitary Descent; its Laws and Facis......... 87 try the eyes. : 
| Sole Agent for the United States. InFancy: or, Management of Children 87 Every number contains in addition to the usual editorial 
ik. i Also, sole Agent for the American G. D. and Water- Ath Rigg eet ee Coermeeeeeesserssas matter, and a great variety of strictly religious reading, 
proof caps. Maternity. All mothers should read it .......... 8T | Poetry, Literary Notices, Anecdotes, Stories for Old and 
— Naturat Laws or Man. By Spurzheim......... 30 Young, Hints for the Farmer and en ee 
uT | MECHANICS AND MANUFACTURERS | Pumosorny or Sacre History. Dr.Grabam... 2 00 ee olor ; tho Marky ae, “ "Ane, every 
P | will do well to introduce LIFE ILLUSTRATED into their | Puysrorocy, Animal and Mental. Illustrated... ... 87 | other week. the choicest portions Se 
; “4 | and esta 8 months for 25 cents. Sexva. Diseases. By several eminent Physicians 1 25 A SERMON BY REV. ©. H. SPURGEON. 
map i H ’ iy » Soper anp Temperate Lire. Louis Cornaro..... 80 Many have an idea that a denominational paper is of 
le of Ow TO ALK.—Hinis oN A i 350 | necessity a stupid paper. As the surest way to prove that 
Syveices, Patent Instruments. With a Guide Book . f this cl e will send it 
- Grammatical and Graceful Style in Conversation and De- | Tye Science or Human Lire. By Dr. Graham.. 2 50 Ge Gaaie eee 
rk. bate. 5v cents. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, No. a : om FREE FOR ONE MONTH, 
— ft 308 Broadway, New York. Tea anv Corres, their injurious effecis............ 15 to all who wish to examine it with a view to subscribing. 
AD | aa — Ca 0 Teetu ; their Structure, Disease, and Treatment... 15 | Ifthey do met aie 0 cotinenty wel OS ie 
> TW T ance, we will trouble them no fur:her. 
= toe j } ARMERS, AND THEIR W IVES, Tosacco, Works on. By the best authors......... 62 at No. 41 Park Row. Terms, #2 a year in advance. 
FE Sons, and Daughters—a% ought to see LIFE ILLUS. | Utente Diseasms anp DispLacements. Dr, Trall 5 00 Address P. CHURCH & CO., 
‘ TRATED. Only a Quarter for three months, Vecerante Drer, discussed and approved....... * N, Y. Canontoie, New York, 
TK. 
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AL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Mail or Eapres. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological p!ates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, #12. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 

AYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia 
Dr. Shew's Family Physician. ............ecceeseees 2 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases 1 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy 1 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 

ard works. 

The New Pocket Syringe 
Breast Pumps. 
Nipple Shield 

PHRENOLOGY. 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Fortv of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay. Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete., ete. They can be 

ked and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 

I Eo nne on snap eceseeccennencoes $1 50 to $3 00 
Wee CUNT TROBE. ccc coccccccceccccccoses 300“ 500 
Oil Color Heads 8 00 





INVENTORS WILL FIND A LIST OF 


ail new Patents, with frequent illastrative Engravings in 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 25 cents for three months. 


Tae New Itivstrratep Setr-In- 


STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
markable Men and Women. This excellent practical 
work, written for the information and improvement of all, 
embraces, among other topics: Toe Laws or Lirr; 
Hereditary Influences; Health—How to Preserve It; 
Temperamenvta—illustrated ; Signs or Cuaracrer; Prin- 
ciples and Proofs of Phrenology; Analysis and Ctassifica- 
tion of the Faculties; and a Chart for Recording Examna- 
tions. A handy 12mo vol., revised and evlarged, bound 
with gilt back and sides. Price, ‘0 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 508 Broadway, New York. 





T t 4 

“ Now or Never.”—THeE orrer 
is still open, but unless accepted soon, our regular terms, 
92 a year, will be adhered to. LIFE tLLUSTRATED 
will now be sent, on tria/, three months for 25 cents. 


EVERY TEACHER should have 
Tue Rient Worp in tue Rieut 


PLACE: A Pocxer Dictionary or Synonyms, Tecn- 
NICAL terms, Appreviations, Foreign Pueases, ete., 
ete., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proot- Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
spenker who would say exactly wnat he means, and 
neither more ner le-s and say it inthe best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





—— - et one toes 
On Triat.—To GIVE EVERY- 
body a chance to judge for themselves, we send LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED three months for 25 cents, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Important To InvEeNTORS.— Pat- 
ENT OFFICE DEPARTMEN .—We transact at this 
office all kinds of business connected with procuring 
— either in this country or in any of the European 

tates, 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of facilities for 
obtaintug Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who bas charge of our Patent Office De- 
partment, has for the past ten years been successfully en- 
gazed in ovtaining paten's for inventions, and during the 
later portion of that time has devoted particular attention 
to contested cases, 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as te the novelty and put- 
Ss of their improvements, and receive our report, 
by describing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp 
to prepay the return letter. 

ommuni-ations by letter in reference to Inventions, 
Patenis, or Patent Law, prompt'y uitended to, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, sus Broadway, New York. 








[Frs., 1860. 





TO THE SEXTON. 


[There isa deal of truth in the following, since not one 
public building in a thousand is property ventilated. The 
ridiculous spelling and queer modes of expression com- 
mend it to the faculties of Comparison and Mirthfulness. 
—Eps. Purey. Jovr.] 


A APPEEL FOR ARE TO THE SEXTANT OF THE 
OLD BRICK MEETINGHOUSE.—BY A GASPER. 

O sextant of the meetinouse, wich sweeps 

And dusts, or is supposed too! and makes fiers, 

And lites the gass, and sumtimes leaves a screw 
loose, 

In wich case it smells orful—worse than lam-pile ; 

And wrings the Bel and toles it when men dyes, 

To the grief of survivor pardners, and sweeps 
pathes ; 

And for the servases gits $100 per annum, 

Wich them that thinks deer, let ’em try it; 

Getin up before star-lite in all wethers and 

Kindlin fiers when the wether is as cold 

As zero, and like as not grean wood for kindlers ; 

I wouldn’t be hired to do it for no some— 

Bat o sextant! there is 1 kermoddity 

Wich is more than gold, wich doant cost nothin, 

Worth more than anything exsep the Sole of 
Mann— 

I mean pewer Are, sextant, I mean pewer Are ! 

O it is plenty out o dores, so plenty it doant no 

What on airth to dew with itself, but flys about 

Scaterin leavs and bloin off men’s hatt’s: 

In short, its jest as *‘ fre as are” out dores. 

But o sextant, in our church its mity scarce, 

Scarce as bank bills wen agints beg for mishuns, 

Wich some say is purty often (taint nothin to me, 

Wat I give aint nothin to nobody) but o sextant, 

U shet 500 men, wimmen, and children, 

Speshally the latter, up in a tite place, 

Some has bad breths, none aint 2 swete, 

Some is fevery, some is scrofilus, some has bad 
teeth, 

And some haint none, and some aint over clean ; 

But every 1 on ’em breethes in & out, out and in, 

Say 50 times a minit, or 1 million and a half 
breths an our : 

Now how long will a church ful of are last at that 
rate, 

I ask you, say 15 minits, and then wats to be did? 

Why then they must brethe it all over agin, 

And then agin, and go on, till each has took it 
down, [more, 

At least 10 times, and let it up agin, and wats 

The same individial dont have the privelidge 

Of brethen his own are, and no ones else; 

Each one mus take whatever comes to him. 

O sextant, doant you know our lungs is bellusses, 

To blo the fier of life and keep it from 

Goin out; and how can bellusses blo without 
wind, 

And aint wind are? I put it to your conshens. 

Are is the same to us as milk to babies, 

Or water is to fish, or pendlums to clox — 

Or roots & airbs unto an injun Doctor, 

Or little pils unto an omepath, 

Or boys to gurls. Are is for us to brethe. 

Wat signifies who preeches ifI cant breethe? * 

Wats Pol? Wats Pollus, to sinners who are ded? 

Ded for want of breth ? why sextant, when we die 

Its only coz we cant brethe no more — thats all. 

And now, o sextant, let me beg of you 

2 let a little are into our church. 





(Pewer are is sertain proper for the pews) 
And do it weak days and Sundays tew—, 

It aint much trouble—only make a hole 

And the are will cum in of itself; 

(It luvs to cum in whare it can git warm); ° 
And o how it will rouze the people up 

And sperrit up the preecher, and stop garps, 
And yawns and figgits as effectooal 

As wind on the dry Boans the Proffit tells of. 
No moar at present, but give us are, are, are! 





BOUND VOLUMES OF JOURNALS. 


Having a few volumes of the ParenoLocicaL JourNaL 
from 1851 (except 1854 and 1855), and of the Warer-Curz 
JourNat from 185! (except 1°55), that we desire to have in 
circulation, we make the following proposition : 

For Three Dollars we will send Three Copies of either 
Journal a year, and a bound volume of either Journal, 
post-paid, by mail. 

For Five Dollars we will send Five Copies of either 
Journal, and two bound volumes, post-paid, by mail. 

For Ten Dollars we will send Ten Journals, and five 
bound volumes, post-paid. 

Our supply of bound volumes is not large, and those 
desirous of availing themselves of this offer should act 
promptly. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 





PHENOMENA OF THE Brain.—One of the 
most inconceivable things in the nature of the 
brain is, that the organ of sensation should be in- 
sensible. To cut the brain gives no pain, yet in 
the brain alone resides the power of feeling in any 
part of the body. If the nerve which leads from 
it be divided, it becomes instantly unconscious of 
suffering. It is only by communication with the 
brain that any kind of sensation is produced ; yet 
the organ itself is insensible. But there is acir- 
cumstance more wonderful still. The brain it- 
self may be removed, may be cut away down to 
the corpus callosum, without destroying life. The 
animal lives and performs all its functions which 
are necessary to simple vitality, but no longer has 
a mind; it can not think or feed; it requires 
that it should be pushed into its stomach ; once 
there, it is digested, and the animal will soon 
thrive and grow fat. We infer, therefore, that this 
part of the brain, the convolutions, is simply in- 
tended for the exercise of the intellectual facul- 
ties, whether of the low degree called instinct, or 
the exalted kind bestowed on man, the gift of rea- 
son.— Vigan on the Mind, 

PurenoLocy.—There can be no doubt that this 
system has been of eminent service to mankind. 
Its classification and arrangement of our mental 
powers is certainly one of the most comprehen- 
sive, accurate, and useful as a foundation for the 
study of intellectual science. There are thou- 
sands who will quite agree with Henry Ward 
Beecher, when he declared that it had laid silent- 
ly, and did lie at the root of nearly all his obser- 
vation and classification of the mental and moral 
actions of men.—Philad. Ledger. 

Wasuincton, visiting a lady in his neighbor- 
hood, on leaving the house a little girl was di- 
rected to open the door. He turned to the child 
and said, “ I am sorry. my little dear, to give you 
so much trouble.” She replied, “I wish, sir, it 
was to let you in.” 

Honesty always “pays,” while deception, trick- 
ery, and double-dealing bankrupt first the man, 
then his affairs. 
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